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LABOR CLARION 


Eagleson Co. 


Pacific Shirt Co. 
and Wilson Co. 


Reliable Shirts and Men’s 
Furnishing Goods 


Large Stock, Popular Prices 


1453 Fillmore Street, near O’Farrell 
1158 Market Street, Near Jones 


Also Los Angeles and Sacramento 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS 
Two Splendid Specials—— 
| 


in Men’s Shirts 


9 e 

Men’s Golf Shirts @ 1 10 
Worth up to $2.50 e 

This is one of the best job lots of shirts we have ever been 
enabled to purchase at such a great concession. These shirts 
are known for their excellent fitting qualities; while they are 
cut ample and comfortable, nevertheless the newest style fea- 
tures are shown to great advantage. Every one is made of an 
imported cloth and is neatly sewed. These shirts are the “coat 
style” models and the cuffs are attached. The bosoms are plain, 
or plaited in narrow or wide tucks. The designs vary from the 
neat and small figures and narrow stripes to the more showy 
patterns. Sizes from 14 to 17. 


9 e e 
Men’s Negligee Shirts 1 00 
Worth up to $1.50 ° 
For real comfort no style can vie with the negligee. Made 
plenty ample and of fine materials, such as silk striped madras, 
and with soft collars attached, comfort is obvious. These shirts 


come in serviceable shades of blue, tan and gray. Sizes from 14 
to 17. : 


Market and Sixth Sts. San Francisco, Cal. 


WE PRINT THE LABOR CLARION 


beta ei Society ¢ Commercial 


Souvenirs 
“arti PRINTIN 


Cards ge OF ALL KINDS 


GOLD BULLION, SILK EMBROID- 
ERED AND PAINTED 


SILK AND SATIN 
BANNERS 


REVERSIBLE AND RIBBON 
PARADE BADGES 


SILK AND SATIN SASHES 
AND REGALIA 


ALL UNION MADE 


Patronize Home Industry 


WALTERN. BRUNT CO. 


860 MISSION STREET 


PHONE KEARNY 1966 Below Sth, near U. S. Mint and Emporium 


The Denver House 
221 Third Street, San Francisco 


A. LUNGREN, Manager 


400 Rooms, Electric Lights, Call Bells, Hot 
and Cold Water. Rooms 35c to 50c per 
day; $2.00 to $2.50 per week. Phone 
KEARNY 3373. 


Denver Baths 
225 Third Street, San Francisco 


Baths 25 cents. 75 private tubs, with sep- | 
arate apartments for ladies; UNION 
BATH HOUSE. Laundry Office. 


Phone KEARNY 3373. 
ROLKIN & SHARP, Proprietors, 


LABOR GLARION 


The Official Journal of the San Francisco Labor Council and the California State Federation of Labor. 


Vol. VIII. 


ORIENTAL IMMIGRATION. 

Following is an article by Chester H. Rowell, 
in the September issue of the “Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence,” being part of a symposium on “Chinese and 
Japanese in America”: 

If an off-hand comment on the more obvious 
facts of Chinese and Japanese immigration as 
they strike the average Californian is considered 
a sufficient response to the request of the editor 
of the “Annals” for an article on this subject, it 
must be because precisely this off-hand view is 
one of the essential factors in any race problem. 

It must always be remembered that the white 
American’s standard of judging strange peoples 
is personal and unobjective. The average 
Southern white man, for instance, is most favor- 
ably disposed toward a type of negro objectively 
inferior—the type, namely, which best fits the 
inferior status which the white man prefers the 
black man to occupy. In a part of California 
very familiar to the writer, there is a large 
Armenian and a large Russian immigration. The 
Armenian, who is generally a superior person, is 
unpopular because his success is for himself, in 
his own business. The Russian peasant, who is 
often an inferior person, is popular because his 
labor is useful to us, in our business. The same 
standard of judgment is applied to the Chinese 
and Japanese. Pinned down to an objective judg- 
ment of the races as such, the Californian would 
doubtless place the Japanese in the higher rank. 
He judges the Chinese by their coolie class, 
and regards them as an inferior race. But it is 
almost impossible to get the Californian to look 
at the question thus objectively. Ask the ques- 
tion, “Which race is superior?” and you get the 
subjective answer, “I find the Chinese more useful 
to me, in my business.” Also, the American 
business man insists on judging men by business 
standards. The Chinese virtues are business vir- 
tues and the Japanese faults are business faults. 
Therefore, the Chinese are judged by their vir- 
tues and the Japanese by their faults. 

Taking for the moment this biased viewpoint, 
we find the Chinese fitting much better than the 
Japanese into the status which the white Ameri- 
can prefers them both to occupy—that of biped 
domestic animals in the white man’s service. The 
Chinese coolie is the ideal industrial machine, the 
perfect human ox. He will transform less food 
into more work, with less administrative friction, 
than any other creature. Even now, when the 
scarcity of Chinese labor and the consequent rise 
in wages have eliminated the question of cheap- 
ness, the Chinese have still the advantage over 
all other servile labor in their convenience and 
efficiency. They are patient, docile, industrious, 
and above all “honest” in the business sense that 
they keep their contracts, Also, they cost noth. 
ing but money. Any other sort of labor costs 
human effort and worry, in addition to the money. 
But Chinese labor can be bought like any com- 
modity, at so much a dozen or a hundred. The 
Chinese contractor delivers the agreed number of 
men, at the agreed time and place, for the agreed 
price, and if any one should drop out he finds 
another in his place. The men board and lodge 
themselves and when the work is done they dis- 
appear from the employer’s ken until again 
needed. The entire transaction consists in paying 
the Chinese contractor an agreed number of dol- 
lars for an agreed result. This elimination of the 

(Continued on Page 6.) 
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Opening of Carnival Under Auspices 
of the Labor Council at Market 
and Eighth Sts., To-Morrow 


After several weeks of earnest preparation, the 
Labor Carnival and Industrial Exposition will 
open its gates to the public tomorrow (Saturday) 
evening. For nine days and nights there will be 
opportunity to obtain recreation of a wholesome 
nature. The concessions are the best obtainable, 
and the industrial exhibits well worth seeing. 
General admittance is ten cents. Several free 
shows will be given for this nominal sum, and 
the exhibits are, of course, included. The theatri- 
cal men co-operating with the Labor Council 
committees say that there will be general satis- 
faction at the high character of entertainment 
provided. 

Passers-by have watched with interest the 
growth of the city of tents on the Central Theatre 
lot, Market and Eighth streets, San Francisco. 
It was quite a task to clear the lot and make it 
presentable for the occasion. This has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished. A large number of arc 
lights and thousands of incandescents will beau- 
tify the grounds at night, and the decorations 
are very fine, 


The nine days will have names appropriate for 
the occasion: 

Saturday, October 16th—Greater San Francisco 
day; 

Sunday, October 17th—Oakland day; 

Monday, October 18th—California day; 

Tuesday, October 19th—Military and Naval 
day; 

Wednesday, October 20th—Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s day; 

Thursday, October 21st—Fraternal day; 

Friday, October 22d—Portola day; 

Saturday, October 23d—Building Trades day; 

Sunday, October 24th—Labor Council day. 

From Saturday evening, October 16th, until 
Sunday evening, October 24th, the Labor Carnival 
will hold sway. The object of the celebration—to 
provide funds for erecting a permanent labor 
temple for the central body—has been explained 
at length on previous occasions. With the influx 
of visitors during Portola week, and the strength 
of organized labor in San Francisco, it is be- 
lieved the carnival will prove a complete success. 

The unions have responded liberally to the call 
of the Labor Council for support. Thousands 
of advance tickets have been sold. Merchants 
have taken a lively interest in the celebration, 
and several fine exhibits will greet the eyes of 
visitors. 

The unionists across the bay have pledged 
their co-operation. Those from outlying points 
who will come to the metropolis during the festi- 
val week are cordially invited to the Labor Car- 
nival. 

On Monday evening there will be a special 
band concert. Members of the Musicians’ Union 
have generously donated their services for the 
occasion. 

It is now up to each reader to lend his or her 
aid for the purpose of making the nine days a 
gala time. Visit the Labor Carnival. Take your 
friends, Spread the good news broadcast. 
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LIFE INSURANCE FOR WORKINGMEN. 
By Richard Caverly, Boiler Makers’ Lodge, No. 25. 


Compulsory Insurance in Germany. 


To the People. Letter No. 16. 

The legislation of the German empire upon the 
subject of compulsory insurance for workmen was 
a series of events of profound social significance. 

Accustomed as we are to note in history the 
extremely slow progress of social reforms in 
legislative enactments, the varying insistence of 
public demand, the painful evolution of law 
through experiment and failure, we must deem 
the achievement of the German people without 
parallel, Within a period of six years, a code, 
revolutionary in its nature, intimately affecting 
the welfare of the laboring people of the nation, 
was perfected in its general plan, minutely elabo- 
rated in its detail, and placed upon the statute 
books as a permanent institution of the German 
empire. The bill providing for insurance against 
sickness, submitted in 1881, became a law in 1883; 
the law concerning accidents was passed in 1884, 
and the measure covering old-age and inyalidity, 
in 1889, 

These laws have been perfected in their detail 
and extended in their scope by subsequent legis- 
lation, but the whole scheme has developed in a 
remarkably systematic and consistent manner. 

This plan of insurance, so far as it concerns its 
compulsory features, includes in its scope the 
principal wage workers of the empire. Provision 
is made for permitting others, not under compul- 
sion, to avail themselves of its advantages volun- 
tarily. 

The population of the empire in 1902 was 58,- 
000,000 people, in round numbers. The number 
of wage workers was 14,500,000. The number in- 
sured under sickness insurance was 10,320,000; un- 
der accident insurance, 19,083,000; under invalidity 


“insurance, 13,381,000. The number insured against 


accidents was increased by a large number of 
small farmers, not included under the term wage 
workers. 

The amount of receipts for the year was about 
$130,000,000 for the three branches. The ex- 
penditures were about $110,000,000, and the ac- 
cumulation funds amounted to $330,000,000. These 
funds increased from year to year—for example, 
the amounts paid out for the year 1904 were 
about $125,000,000. 

Insurance against sickness is compulsory upon 
employees in all of the main employments, main- 
ly upon those receiving wages or salary of not 
more than $476 per year, but upon certain classes 
of workmen, regardless of the amount of wages. 
It may be extended to those engaged in domestic 
industry, agriculture and forestry. The range of 
accident insurance is similar, and it is subject to 
like extension, but. is compulsory on those re- 
ceiving wages not exceeding $714 per annum. 

Old-age and invalidity insurance applies to all 
workmen above sixteen years of age, to appren- 
tices and domestic servants without regard to the 
amount of_earnings, and to employees, teachers, 
etc., who earn less than $476 a year. It is intended 
to reach all those whose economic conditions 
make such insurance desirable. It is to be noted, 
too, that the insurance applies without regard to 
conditions of health. 

Reckoning not only those insured, but their 
families, the insurance extends to more than one- 
half of the population of the German empire. A 
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distinctive feature of the accident insurance law 
is the entire abrogation of the defenses of com- 
mon employment and contributory-negligence law 
that we have in this country. Nothing short of 
the intention, not even the extreme negligence 
of the person injured, can defeat his claim, and 
the intention must be established by criminal pro- 
ceedings. 

In the way of benefits in sickness insurance, 
the insured is entitled to free medical treatment, 
medicines and remedies, or, in lieu thereof, to 
free treatment in a hospital; money to not less 
than one-half of the average wage of the class to 
which he belongs; to maintain his family during 
disability for a period of twenty-six weeks; the 
same for six weeks for a woman during the lying- 
in period; in case of death, burial money amount- 
ing to twenty times a day’s wage. 

Under accident insurance, the provisions as to 
medical aid, attendance, medicines and hospital 
treatment are similar to those under sickness in- 
surance, to commence at the beginning of the 
fourteenth week after the accident; accident ben- 
efits up to two-thirds of the average annual earn- 
ings; and, in the event of death, burial money as 
in sickness insurance and an annuity to widow 
and children up to sixty per cent of earnings. 

Letter No. 17 will also discuss compulsory in- 
surance in Germany. 

SEE ae 
ORGANIZING THE UNEMPLOYED. 

Just before the adjournment of the tenth an- 
nual convention of the State Federation of Labor, 
at San Rafael, Secretary Geo. W. Bell stated that 
the convention had invited Carl Browne to speak 
on the.question of organizing the unemployed, 
and although the convention stood as it were, 
with “hat in hand” to catch a train, he held all 
in rapt attention for nearly half an hour, proving 
that President Thompson’s fervid introduction of 
the speaker had merit when he said that “Carl 
Browne was one of the greatest advocates of 
labor’s cause on earth.” 

Any synopsis of his remarks can hardly be 
given in our columns at this time, and we sug- 
gest that it would be an excellent thing to do 
for the San Francisco Labor Council to ask Bro. 
Carl Browne to give an address on this vital 
subject, when he would have ample time to go 
even deeper into one of the greatest menaces to 
trades unionism today, for he seems to have a 
most. practical grasp of the matter. 

eee eee 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

In the field of industrial education there has 
been no greater success than has attended the 
efforts of the International Typographical Union 
to apply art principles to typography. It is done 
by correspondence, and an enrollment of more 
than one thousand students within a period of 
nineteen months, and a booklet recently issued by 
the union’s educational committee, prove the suc- 
cess of the effort. It contains samples of stu- 
dents’ work—work they could not do before tak- 
ing the course—which shows that under the influ- 
ence of this instruction the compositor can 
broaden the field for his artistic ability and in- 
crease his earning capacity. Owing to liberal 
expenditures from the union’s general fund, the 
course is on a non-profitable basis, and no printer 
who desires to shine at his.chosen vocation can 
afford to ignore it. 


— 


The following is a quotation said to have been 
especially a favorite with John Albert Johnson, 
late Governor of Minnesota: “Spare me 
from the bitterness and the sharp passions of 
unguarded moments, May I not forget that pov- 
erty and riches are of the spirit. And 
although I come not within sight of the castle 
of my dreams, teach me to be thankful for life, 
and for time’s olden memories that are good and 
swee‘, and may the evening’s twilight find me 
gentle still.” 


LABOR CLARION 


KICKS AND KINKS. 

There are all kinds of folks around here who 
want to help working people. Once in a while 
some of them come through the shop to “study 
industrial life’—as one of them remarked to me. 
Sometimes the bunch is chaperoned by a pro- 
fessor of social science or some other dismal 
subject. Occasionally they represent a charity or- 
ganization or a religious outfit of some kind. 
I have no doubt that some of these folks are sin- 
cere in their investigations, but how in the world 
they can expect to learn very much about us by 
a swift passage through a crowded machine shop, 
where most of their time must be occupied in 
getting out of the way of grease and things, is 
more than I can understand, They talk about 
us as “problems.” How would you like to be a 
“problem”? Oh, rot! it makes me tired. I read 
a magazine article the other night which told of 
the experiences of a college professor among the 
“laboring classes.” About all he seemed to have 
discovered by his association with us is that we 
“swear horribly.” Among the men working here 
I have found degrees of human nature so fine 
that they cannot be measured by the most exact 
micrometer that was ever invented. You cannot 
deal with workingmen as the entomologist deals 
with his millions of bugs. They refuse to be 
“grouped,” and they prove it by annihilating the 
carefully-made deductions of the sociologists. 
The sociologists’ rules cannot account for it. 
They regard with astonishment the workingman 
who seems to possess powers equal to their own. 

en ser Oe 


We live in a six-story tenement. That is about 
all one can live in on the east side of New York. 
While we were seated in our front room chatting, 
there came a rap at the door, and without waiting 
for our “come in,” there entered a group of smart- 
ly-dressed young people. “Slummers,” I said 
under my breath. The men did not remove their 
hats, while the women glanced quickly about, 
somewhat uneasily, I imagined, because I think 
that they partly realized this wasn’t exactly what 
they were after. But the young fellows pulled 
out their note-books and began to ask impertinent 
questions about my most personal affairs. I tried 
to be courteous at the beginning of the interview, 
largely because I regarded the matter as a huge 
joke. But pretty soon I reached the limit of my 
patience. Douglas began asking them the same 
kind of questions about their own lives and about 
their forefathers. At first they smiled and looked 
at each other in rather an amused fashion. But 
very soon he had them on the run, and they re- 
tired in the greatest confusion. By Jove! but I 
was hot! After they left I just roared for a 
moment because that seemed the easiest way to 
let off my feelings, but I felt more like saying 
some cuss-words. Like some other blooming 
idiots, these youngsters imagine that every tene- 
ment-house neighborhood is a slum. With im- 
punity have they been prodding their kid-gloved 
fingers into working people’s private affairs. 
Without shame have they been “slumming” in 
the respectable tenement-house district in which 
the workingmen make their homes. If I had 
butted into their homes in the same way that 
they burst into mine, they would have called in 
the police. But wherein lies the difference? No, 
ye students of the working classes, you cannot 
deal with us as you deal with the creatures and 
the objects of a lower order. But “brother” is 
an open sesame to every heart, even though each 
heart may have a beat all its own.—Rev. Charles 
Stelzle in “Letters from a Workingman.” 


SOMETHING NEW 


Perkins Rubber Heel 


WILL NOT SLIP 


Wears twice as long as others. Costs no mors 
Keep your money at home 


MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


O’Farrell-Street bet. 

@rprlyeratt pve and Secs 

Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America, 
Week beginning this Sunday Afternoon. 


MATINEE EVERY DAY. 
ARTISTIC VAUDEVILLE. 


GEORGE BLOOMQUEST & CO., in “Nerve;” HOW- 
ARD & HOWARD, “The Messenger Boy and the 
Thespian”; MARTINETTE and SYLVESTER, “The 
Boys With the Chairs”; BALLERINI’S CANINE 
TUMBLERS; TUSCANY TROUBADOURS; 6—GLIN- 
SERRETTIS—6; CARLIN & CLARK; NEW ORPH- 
EUM MOTION PICTURES. Last Week VALERIE 
BERGERE & CO., who will present by Special Re- 
quest. “BILLIE’S FIRST LOVE.” 


Evening Prices 10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 
Matinee Prices (except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50c. 


New 


PHONE DOUGLAS 70. 


Golden Gate 
Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premi- 
ums. Office, 26 Mint Ave., San Francisco. 


Summerfield & Haines 
UNION-MADE 
CLOTHING 


1089-1091 MARKET ST. 


Agents Carhartt Overalls 


Largest on Pacific Coast 


Established 1853 


5» “s 


27 TENTH STREET, S. F. 


« 1158 McAllister St t, Ss. F. 
Branches: 1343 ¥cA Ness Ave. & F. 
1164 Broadway, Oakland 
Highest Class Work 
Moderate Prices 
Quick Delivery 
Blankets and Curtains Cleaned by Antiseptic 
Process. 


Men’s Suits in 48 Hours 
PHONE US—Market 1620 


THE HOME OF THE UNION STAMP 


FRANK BROS. 


THE BIG CLOTHIERS 


For MEN and BOYS 


1015 MARKET STREET near SIXTH 


San Francisco Business College 


gets positions for its graduates. 


908 Market St., op. 5th St... San Francisco 


Write for C log 


LABOR CLARION 


The “LABOR CLARION’S” Forum 


WILEY K. GALLOWAY ANSWERED. 
By A. F. Bassett. 


In reading Mr. Galloway’s article on “The In- 
dustrial Monarch” in the last issue, one can 
but marvel at his reasoning. 

In his endeavor to show the “identity of inter- 
est” between capitalist and laborer, he disposes of 
his entire argument in a breath by declaring that 
“the coming generation will realize that their 
strength lies in organization and enlightenment— 
a combination before which nothing can stand.” 

True, it has taken “years of deprivation, mar- 
tyred blood, sacrifice of the fruits of many years 
of toil, and the patience of a Job” to reach the 
heights already attained, but the end is not yet. 
The industrial autocrat is not being left behind in 
the onward march of events, but is coming more 
and more to dominate the industrial field. The 
great trust is the advance guard of industrial 
development. It is the pattern towards which all 
industry is tending. 


And it is with these monsters of industry that 
the union of the future must cope. Yet in looking 
over the industrial field, we find that it is with 
these very combinations that the union has been 
unable to cope. In the steel industry and in the 
production of meat, the unions have not only been 
unable to improve or maintain conditions, but 
the organizations themselves have been almost 
entirely wiped out of existence. The cause of 
this lies chiefly in the fact that the unions have 
been contending with antiquated weapons which 
should have long since been discarded. The 
unions must change the basis of their organiza- 
tions to meet the changed conditions, and do 
battle with modern weapons or go down in hum- 
iliating and crushing defeat. 


Another fact presents itself which should cause 
every true unionist to pause and reflect. For the 
last fifteen years the cost of living has advanced 
faster than the unions have been able to raise 
wages, so that today wages are actually lower 
than they were in 1896. (Statement of the U. S. 
labor department.) 


Now, if the purchasing power of the worker 
decreases faster than his money wages increase, 
he is engaged in the work of dipping water with 
a sieve, and need never expect to get his bucket 
full, 

That the laborer is better off today than was 
the laborer of former times, goes without saying. 
But why limit ourselves to comparing the mode 
of the laborer of today with the mode of life of 
the laborer of former times? It is ridiculous to 
draw an argument from a comparison of the life 
of the working class only at two different periods 
—one in which the non-satisfaction of wants is 
due to the facts that the wants themselves are un- 
known and unfelt, and the other in which the 
Same wants have been acquired and cannot be 
satisfied. The only valid comparison is the re- 
spective economic positions of the capitalists and 
the wage-workers at the two different periods. 

I shall now take up the main line of Mr. Gal- 
loway’s argument, and endeavor to show that the 
indications which he considers as the beginning 
of the end are reactionary and fraught with 
danger to the labor movement, 


He says, “today the bands of unionists com- 
mand the attention and respect of men in high 
Power, judges, legislators, capitalists and college 
Professors join in giving attentive ear to the 
voice of organized labor.” It is easy to trace 
this back to the late Marcus A. Hanna and his 
plan of “benevolent feudalism” which, happily for 
the labor movement, he did not live to see con- 
summated. 


Being clearer-sighted than all others of his 


class, he was promptly crowned their leader. He 
saw what. was coming and prepared to meet and 
defeat it, or at least put off the crisis until a 
later day. He saw that the labor movement could 
not be crushed out, so it must be controlled and 
directed into harmless channels. 

The trade-union movement must remain a “pure 
and simple” organization. It must not be subject 
to the laws of evolution; it must be securely an- 
chored to its conservative, time-honored policy, 
hold fast its good name, and preserve inviolate 
all the traditions of the past. 

That was the position of Mr. Hanna; it is that 
of the smaller lights who are serving as his suc- 
cessors. It is the position taken by the judges, 
legislators, capitalists and college professors; it 
is this position that is reflected in the trade-union 
movement itself, and voiced by its officials who 
are at once the leaders of labor and the lieuten- 
ants of capital. And it is this position which, if 
maintained, will prove the reef on which the 
trade-union movement shall go to pieces. 

The enemy who comes with an open visor we 
face with a smile. The stupidly brutal acts of 
violence of police politicians, the outrages of 
capitalist courts and military rule—these only 
cause feelings of pitying contempt. The enemy, 
however, that comes to us with a smile on his 
face and treachery in his heart, and intrudes him- 
self upon us as a friend and brother—him and 
him alone we have to fear. 

An explanation of the attitude of a portion of 
the press and a majority of the trade-unionists 
themselves must be sought in the extremely rapid 
industrial development and the resulting trans- 
formation of society. The change has been so 
swift and unexpected that they have not yet ad- 
justed themselves to their changed environment. 

Again we see in these impotent assaults on 
corporate wealth the last expiring efforts of a 
rapidly-disappearing class, and we constitute no 
factor in future industrial life. 

Mr. Galloway leads the workers directly into 
Mr. Hanna’s benevolent feudalism. This is his 
conception of industrial freedom. 


“We close our eyes and call it night, 

And grope and fall in seas of light, 

Would we but understand!” 
—_—__@__ 
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ORIENTAL IMMIGRATION. 
(Continued from Page 3.) 
human element reduces the labor problem to 
something the employer can understand. The 
Chinese labor-machine, from his standpoint, is 
perfect. 


But there are, of course, the additional stand- 
points of the merchant and the white laboring 
man. To the merchant the chief function of 
humanity is to “keep the money at home” and in 
circulation. The Chinese spends his money 
with his own merchants, for Chinese goods, or 
sends it back to China directly. Therefore he is 
not a mercantile asset. In the old days, when 
the Chinese were sufficiently numerous and cheap 
to be real competitors, there was of course a 
violent labor-union opposition to them, most of 
which is now diverted to the Japanese, as the 
more immediate menace. 


But all this is academic and historical. The 
Chinese are a disappearing problem. Most of 
those still remaining in America are old men. 
The few born in this country, and the more 
numerous ones smuggled in, are only a handful, 
and there are not now in California enough Chin- 
ese to do more than a small part of the servile 
labor which our transitional industrial condition 
could absorb. So long as California undertakes 
to do intensive farming on large estates, with a 
small population, so long will there be a demand 
for much more farm labor, at certain seasons, 
than the local industries can support or the local 
population absorb during the remainder of the 
year. Fortunately, there is a harvest of some sort 
going on in some part of California almost every 
month in the year, so that it is only necessary 
to organize the migration of this temporary labor 
to keep it continuously occupied. The problem 
of meeting this condition with organized white 
labor is difficult and has not yet been solved. 
Meantime, the Chinese have met ideally the re- 
quirements of the employing white farmer. But 
there are not enough of them left, and in their 
search for a substitute the farmers have turned 
to the Japanese. 


The Japanese are a very different people. As 
laborers they are less patient but quicker and 
brighter than the Chinese. In certain industries, 
particularly the thinning of sugar beets and the 
picking of raisin grapes, their short legs and 
ability to squat make them the most efficient 
workers in existence. A white man’s efficiency is 
reduced very greatly when he has to squat. A 
Japanese can do as much work squatting as 
standing. Under the stimulus of “piece work,” 
the Japanese work rapidly, but not carefully. 


These differences, however, are minor. The one 
overshadowing contrast is this: The Chinese will 
keep a contract; the Japanese will not. Chinese 
business, like American business, is based on the 
assumption of the inviolability of contracts. 
Therefore the American and the Chinese can 
understand each other, on this point. But the 
Japanese seem to have no comprehension of the 
contract as a fundamental obligation, while the 
American cannot understand how a man can have 
any virtue who lacks this one. The Japanese con- 
tractor buys the fruit on the trees, as the Chinese 
used to do. The price goes down, and he refuses 
to understand how he could be bound by an 
agreement which has now ceased to be profitable. 
Japanese grape-pickers agree to pick a crop at a 
certain price. When the work is half done, there 
comes a chance to get a higher price elsewhere 
and they all decamp. There comes a sudden 
threat of rain in the drying season, and the trays 
must be “stacked” at once or the crop will be 
irreparably damaged. Instantly the cost of Japan- 
ese labor rises to blackmail prices, regardless of 
previous contracts. Of course there is such re- 
course as the law gives, but that is very little on a 
labor contract, and, generally, no legal obligation 
is worth much in business unless it is recognized 
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also as a moral obligation. The Japanese does 
not recognize a contract as a moral obligation, 
and the American therefore assumes that he has 
no sense of any moral obligation. In an industrial 
system based on contract the Japanese must ac- 
quire a new sort of conscience, or he will remain 
an industrial misfit. 

This of course is only the narrowly industrial 
view, chiefly that of the employing farmer. So- 
cially, it is necessary to consider both the actual 
condition produced by the presence of Chinese 
and Japanese in moderate numbers, and the pos- 
sible condition which would result if the bars 
were thrown down to the free immigration of 
either, 

The Chinese live both by preference and by 
compulsion in “Chinatown,” where they conduct 
their own affairs, independently of our laws and 
government, much as they do in China. 

Adjoining Chinatown is usually the “tenderloin,” 
and the whole district is the plague-spot of a 
California city. There is no law in Chinatown. 
The slave traffic is open and notorious, and slave 
pens, with bought slave girls peering through the 
barred windows, are a familiar sight. The most 
respected occupations of the leading Chinese 
citizens are gambling and lottery. As the labor- 
ing Chinese have become fewer, older and poorer, 
the games have turned to white men and Japanese 
for their victims. The Japanese rarely run 
gambling houses, but they are the chief frequent- 
ers of them, and lose much money. Chinese lot- 
teries hold drawings twice a day, and tickets can 
be bought as cheaply as ten cents. Sometimes one 
small city will support a dozen lotteries. The 
tickets are peddled secretly, by the Chinese and 
by white cigar dealers and others, to American 
men and boys. In Chinatown the opium den or 
“hop joint” flourishes, and the opium-smoking 
white men who infest Chinatown are the dregs 
of creation. The governing bodies of Chinatown 
are the rival companies or “tongs,” which enforce 
their decrees and settle their feuds by murder. 
There is a caste of professional hired murderers, 
or “highbinders,” who are the executive arm of 
this peculiar government. The writer has seen 
the bodies of dead highbinders, after a tong war, 
stripped of actual chain armor, knife-proof and 
hatchet-proof. Chinese are sometimes convicted 
of murder, but there is never any telling whether 
you have convicted the right man. The Chinese 
whose word in a business obligation would be as 
good as a government bond, will perjure himself 
unblushingly on the witness stand. The jury-box 
estimate of Chinese testimony is that no China- 
man can be believed under oath. Chinese gam- 
bling joints are actual fortresses, with steel doors, 
sentries, and a labyrinth of secret exits. They 
are an open, fortified defiance of law, and are a 
source of almost universal police graft. An hon- 
est “Chinatown squad” is an iridescent dream. 
Sanitary conditions are unspeakable and sanitary 
regulations are unenforceable. Religion is repre- 
sented by joss houses, where the coolie worshiper 
seeks which god will most cheaply grant his 
prayer for a winning lottery ticket, 

There are decent men in Chinatown, but no 
moral leaders, and no civic sentiment, to enforce 
any moral obligations but business ones. These 
are absolute, and every Chinese pays all his debts 
by the time of the annual New Year festivities. 
Superstition is universal and gross, and the nu- 
merous devils are the only power feared, except 
the tongs. Dead men are greatly honored, but a 
dying man is thrust into the dead-house to starve, 
supplied with opium, but with nothing else. Chin- 
ese clothing, food, customs and standards are 
universal, and a Californian Chinatown is simply 
a miniature section of Canton, transported bodily. 
The Chinese are not part of American life, and 
conform to American standards only in the single 
respect of recognizing the obligation of a business 
contract. 


(To be concluded next week.) 
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Municipal Ownership 


By Edward P. E. Troy. 

Pasadena is one of the most charming of Cali- 
fornia’s many beautiful cities. A liberai public 
expenditure early brought to it thousands seek- 
ing those municipal services that increase the 
comfort and security of home life. The United 
States Census Bureau reports that in 1903 Pasa- 
dena expended $22.43 per capita for permanent 
improvements of highways and sanitation, $6.41 
for repairs and maintenance of streets and sewers, 
and lighting of streets; $9.75 for land and build- 
ings for school purposes, and $6.30 for teachers’ 
salaries. Each of these items was from two to 
ten times greater than the per capita expendi- 
tures of any of the 370 cities reported. 


The poor service given by the Edison Com- 
pany caused Pasadena to construct a municipal 
lighting plant in 1905. Although the company 
threatened to withdraw its patronage from firms 
selling electrical appliances to the city, the plant 
has been more than successful. The company 
charged 15 cents per kilowatt. The city’s highest 
rate is 8 cents, and $60 for each are light per 
year, although its annual receipts are but $45,881. 
Wherever the city’s wires are run, the company 
reduces its charges to 3 and 5 cents. In Los 
Angeles, the same company charges 9 cents. In 
San Francisco, the company charges a maximum 
of 9 cents, and $117 annually for are lights, and 
its annual receipts exceed $2,500,000. A con- 
sumer in the latter city cannot get as low a rate 
as 8 cents until his monthly bill is more than $3. 
Notwithstanding “cut-throat” competition, Pasa- 
dena just closed its first year of commercial 
lighting with over 1,000 consumers. The people 
are loyal to their own plant. 


Testing municipal ownership in Pasadena by 
a comparison of its cost of operation with the 
cost of operation of private plants in other parts 
of California, gives remarkable proof of the ability 
of Manager Koiner, and the success of the plant. 
The annual report to the City Council shows 
that .323 gallons of fuel were consumed for each 
kilowatt generated. 


The reports to the United Railroads of San 
Francisco of its chief electrical engineer show that 
a plant of that company consumes .350 gallons 
of oil for each kilowatt generated. Thus, a 3,500- 
kilowatt plant of the railroad company consumes 
over 8 per cent more oil per kilowatt than Pasa- 
dena’s small 500-kilowatt municipal plant! 


The total output for the year of Pasadena’s 
plant was 1,125,791 kilowatts, and the gross cost 
1.85 cents per kilowatt. The San Francisco Gas 
and Electric Company, last year, generated more 
than 50,000,000 kilowatts. Its annual statement 
to the Board of Supervisors gives the cost at 
3.678 cents per kilowatt. Although this private 
company generates 45 times as much current, yet, 
it reports the cost to be 100 per cent greater per 


kilowatt than does Pasadena’s small municipal 
plant! 


In San Francisco, officials of the street railway 
and lighting companies are under indictment, 
charged with bribing supervisors for the grant 
to them of franchises, and fixing high rates. The 
service given by both these companies is un- 
satisfactory. Cars are few in number, over- 
crowded, filthy, and killing more people than any 
other street railway in the world. The lighting 
is poor in quality, low in volt: age, unreliable, and 
the charges excessive. 

In Pasadena, the city officials and Manager 
Koiner have just had from the people a splendid 
tribute of confidence, The bond issue of $150,000, 
for the improvement of the plant, was approved 
of by a favorable vote of seven to one. The rates 
are just enough to pay for operation, mainte- 
nance, interest on bonds, sinking fund, and a de- 
Preciation fund. 
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THE STATE FEDERATION CONVENTION. | 


Last Friday the tenth annual convention of the 


| California’ State Federation of Labor adjourned. 


Legislative matters were not considered in de- 
tail, owing to the legislature convening in 1911. 

Los Angeles was unanimously selected as the 
convention city of 1910, 

A series of resolutions offered by Delegates 
Scharrenberg and Liddy denouncing government 
by injunction and “declaring that we consider it 
the duty of officials of organizations of labor to 
bring this usurpation of power to the attention 
of the American people’ were unanimously 
adopted. 

A resolution that “all affiliated central labor 
bodies organize branches of the Asiatic Exclu- 
sion League of California to the end that a state- 
wide movement for the exclusion of Asiatics may 
be perfected” was adopted. 

The federation endorsed a resolution that the 


’ organization urge central labor bodies and affili- 


ated unions to take up the work of organizing 
women’s union label leagues in such localities 
where none now exist. 

The boycott placed on the Crescent Feather 
Company by the San Francisco Labor Council 
at the request of the Upholsterers’ Union was 
endorsed, 

An invitation from the Farmers’ Union to send 
a fraternal delegate to its first convention to be 
held in Fresno was accepted and the incoming 
executive council will name the delegate. 

The committee on the reports of officers com- 
mended the reports and urged that the efforts 
at organization started by the present officers be 
continued for the ensuing term. The committee 
suggested that in future the federation concen- 
trate its efforts on a few important bills in the 
interest of labor, instead of many. 

The convention pledged its moral and financial 
aid to the movement to organize migratory labor. 
This was one of the most important propositions 
up for consideration. It was decided to provide 
assistance by inducing unions outside the federa- 
tion to affiliate, and thus furnish money for 
organizing purposes. 

The method now in vogue at Mare Island of 
setting casters and chippers to do the work of 
the boiler makers was condemned. The secre- 
tary was instructed to call the attention of Cali- 
fornia’s representatives to the matter and ask 
them to use their influence to right this matter. 

The red label of the brewery workers was en- 
dorsed. 

Resolutions were introduced covering the 
gamut of union interest. The label was unani- 
mously endorsed on all occasions. 

The entertainment features were splendid. Con- 
sidering the comparatively small number of un- 
ionists in San Rafael, it is impossible to speak 
too highly of the care taken of delegates and 
visitors. The members of the committee on en- 
tertainment were remembered by the convention 
on the eve of adjournment, 

The following officers were elected: President, 
D. D. Sullivan (Sacramento); vice-presidents: 
Chris. Ploeger (Los Angeles), ,Tom C. Seaward 
(Fresno), M. T. Murray (San Jose), R. Wiand 
(Oakland), Thomas Wright (Sacramento), Harry 
Menke, D. J. Murray and T. K. Thompson (San 
Francisco), L. B, Leavitt (Vallejo), John W. 
Ericksen (Eureka), secretary-treasurer, Paul 
Scharrenberg (San Francisco). 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1909. 


“Goodness is the only investment which never 
fails. In the music of the harp which trembles 
round the world it is the insisting on this which 
thrills us. Listen to every zephyr for some re- 
proof, for it is surely there, and he is unfortunate 
who does not hear it. We cannot touch a string 
or move a step but the charming moral transfixes 
us. Many an irksome noise, a long way off, is 
heard as music, a proud, sweet satire on the 
meanness of our lives.”—Thoreau. 


One of the leading orators of the land is John 
Z. White, a printer who works at the case when 
not engaged in lecturing. Early next year Mr. 
White is to visit California for the Henry George 
Lecture Association. His subjects will include 
direct legislation, as exemplified by the initiative 
and referendum. 

si EO 

President George L. Berry, of the Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ International Union, 
has issued a pamphlet under the caption “Tuber- 
culosis Printer,” in which he reviews various 
pressroom conditions which predispose the work- 
ers of his craft to becoming inoculated with the 
white plague. Sanitation and ventilation are ex- 
plained fully and in a manner to be easily under- 
stood. 

(abet Seaness erie ed 

Why do so many labor papers continue to run 
the American Labor Press Association’s black 
emblem when the Chicago Federation of Labor 
has exposed the concern? There is no doubt of 
its unworthiness. It never made adequate return 
for free advertising, and when reliable informa- 
tion is furnished of its character—or want of 
that blessing—it doesn’t look well to see the ugly, 
big circle. : 

——$__o—_ “ 

It should be the pleasurable duty of every trade 
unionist and friend to visit the Labor Carnival 
at, Market and Eighth streets. The industrial 
exhibits are good. The concessions are first- 
class. And, above all, the object of supplying 
ways and means of erecting an up-to-date labor 
temple should appeal to all. The gates open 
tomorrow (Saturday) evening, and for nine days 
and nights the visitors will be welcome to see 
more for a small expenditure than can be de- 
scribed in a short article. 

pete ee 

Samuel Gompers was welcomed home last 
Tuesday by Washington (D. C.) trade unionists. 
A monster parade, followed by literary exercises, 
evidenced the high regard in which the president 
of the A. F. of L. is held. As was to be ex- 
pected, Mr Gompers, in his address, said that the 
issue of free speech and free press is paramount. 
Members of organized labor on the Pacific Coast 
join in expressing their pleasure at the safe re- 
turn of Samuel Gompers. The decision of the 
higher court on the famous Buck stove case is 
awaited with a great deal of interest. 


‘force for the navy. 
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WHY LABOR OPPOSES SHIP SUBSIDIES. 

Occasionally trade unionists will ask why the 
labor movement opposes ship subsidies. The 
catchy arguments of the scheme’s proponents 
make an impression. It sounds well to talk and 
write about our American marine, and to tell 
about the opportunity in time of war, to call on 
a reserve trained for use. 

Last week the California State Federation of 
Labor considered resolutions presented by the 
delegates of the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific. 
They were unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas, Railroad corporations either have 
acquired or are acquiring ownership or control 
over steamship lines running in competition with 
them along the coasts and on the rivers, and 

“Whereas, Such action is always followed by 
permitting such lines to deteriorate as carriers 
of either passengers or freight, and 

“Whereas, Practically all steamship lines run- 
ning from our ports to foreign countries, whether 
under our flag or not, are running under arrange- 
ments with the railroads and would find it so 
difficult to run without such arrangements that 
they go under control of such road and become 
but an extension of such roads across the water, 
and 

“Whereas, Agitation for ship subsidy comes 
with the most force and persistence from these 
steamship lines, and 

“Whereas, Subsidized foreign-going vessels 
could carry passengers and freight between coast 
ports, treating them as way ports to and from 
foreign terminals thus giving to the railroads 
still more powerful means of preventing the 
building and maintaining independent lines in the 
coast-wise trade, and 

“Whereas, Subsidy might furnish a few more 
vessels in the foreign trade and this is doubtful, 
it would still further decrease our merchant 
marine as a whole and place the ocean trade un- 
der railroad monopoly; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, By the California State Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled, that we pro- 
test against any subsidy beyond the mail subsidy 
now paid being granted, and further 

“Resolved, That -we hereby request Congress 
to cause an investigation into the International 
Shipping Federation, its membership and meth- 
od, with a view of ascertaining what are its re- 
lations to our shipowners, if any.” 

Leaving aside the questions of taxing the many 
for the benefit of the few, and the relations of 
railroad companies and steamship lines—as_ re- 
ferred to in the resolutions—labor is very mate- 
rially concerned in the personnel. We stand op- 
posed to an American merchant marine manned 
by Asiatics, for reasons too numerous to mention 
here. 

The “Coast Seamen’s Journal” summarizes this 
objection in a telling manner: 

“Tt is noticeable that in the recent discussion 
of the ship subsidy question no mention is made 
of the feature of personnel, Originally this was 
the feature most strongly emphasized. Subsidies 
were advocated not so much for the purpose of 
increasing the number of ships as for the purpose 
of increasing the number of seamen—American 
seamen—who should be available as a reserve 
It will be recalled that in 
spite of this argument, none of the ship subsidy 
bills introduced at any time has contained a 
single provision tending to this end; that, on the 
contrary, every attempt to secure the insertion 
of such provision has been strenuously, and suc- 
cessfully, opposed by the prospective beneficiaries 
of the subsidies. Whether sincere or insincere in 


their advocacy of ‘American ships, owned by 
American citizens and manned by American sea- 
men,’ it remains true that only upon the ground 
of an improvement in the numbers and efficiency 
of the crews of American ships can the pro- 
ponents of ship subsidies hope to be successful 
in their appeal to the country.” 


THE QUITTER AND THE TRIMMER. 
The world despises the quitter and the trimmer. 


' The latter smirks around in his endeavor to find 


the popular side of every question. In this he 
is usually successful. but the day comes when his 
fellows find him out, realize that he is afraid to 
stand up and be counted when principles are at 
stake, and is consumed with the burning desire 
to hold on to his job regardless of the well-being 
of the organization he represents. When this day 
comes, Mr. Trimmer is handed unmistakable signs 
of disapproval, and usually it takes a good many 
of these to convince him that he has been meas- 
ured and found wanting. 

The quitter gives up cold. He is deserving of 
more praise than his colleague, the trimmer, for 
his actions are plain and devoid of the make- 
believe smile. 

These gentry have been dissected by the “Shoe 
Workers’ Journal,” and that paper’s expressions 


' are well worth reading: 


“To successfully fight the battles of labor re- 
quires courage of a high order. The wage-earner 
without means who goes on strike for more pay 
or to resist reductions in wages, and does it with- 
out flinching, is brave. 

“Tt is such as these who have made unionism 
what it is today. 

“It sometimes requires or has required high 
moral courage to even be identified with unionism 
in localities where hostile commercial interests 
are in control, and are unscrupulous enough to 
manipulate the police, the courts, and the law to 
serve their ends regardless of the rights of citi- 
zens, 

“Sometimes in strong union centers feeling 
among union men may run high upon a certain 
issue, and to hold views opposite to the majority 
may be unpopular, but if a member is honest in 
his convictions he is entitled to respect, providing 
he is not running counter to the law of his union. 

“Tt is the strong men with the courage of their 
convictions who have refused to be scared by the 
employers, or by commercial interests, or by 
their fellow workers, who have built up the union 
movement. 

“The quitter never won a strike, nor established 
a right, nor a union, nor caused a principle to be 
adopted. 

“The quitter seeks to avoid trouble even by 
abject surrender. 

“He seeks to sugar-coat the union pill to tickle 
the palate of commercial interests regardless of 
the rights involved. 

“In controversial matters, when his associates 
divide sharply in opposing groups, he seeks some 
middle or compromise ground, in the vain hope 
that he can please both sides, and consequently 
has the respect of neither. 

“He is deeply susceptible to flattery, and a pat 
on the back by employing interests will cause his 
chest to expand wonderfully, 

“Like a steam engine without a governor, he 
has no control over his own speed, and while a 
glimmer of reason might tell him that he had a 
conviction and ought to fight for it, his legs will 
run away with him faster than he can think. 

“In a controversy among his associates he can 
perform the acrobatic stunt of sitting on a fence 
and hanging over both sides at one and the same 
time. 

“He is not of the stuff of which martyrs are 
made. 

“He has not a single heroic figure in the history 
of the whole world. 

“Men of conviction, of purpose, of resolution, 
determination and tenacity are the ones who make 
history. 

“The quitter is of very little use anywhere and 
least of all in the trade-union movement. 

“His vacillating views and sail-trimming meth- 
ods win for him the contempt of his associates. 

“Someone has said, ‘The Almighty hates a 
quitter.’ ” 


NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 
Municipal Ownership in Rome. 


On September 20th: the streets of Rome re- 
called the glories of the ancient republic, says an 
exchange. A plebiscite was taken in the shape of 
a referendum on muncipal ownership of electric 
traction and lighting. The date chosen was the 
anniversary of the entrance of the Italian troops 
into Rome, thenceforth the capital of united Italy. 
The Romans entered inte this singular revival of 
pristine democracy with an enthusiasm that fur- 
nished another proof of the political acumen 
characterizing the present democratic regime at 
the Roman capitol. 


The vote was very nearly unanimous in favor 
of the municipal ownership proposed; more than 
20,000 affirmative votes against a few hundred 
negative ones. Nor was there the slightest hostile 
manifestation against the democrat city fathers 
who succeeded the mixed conservative and clerical 
municipality of the past. The fact is that to this 
last body must be credited the idea of municipal 
traction and lighting, while the democrats carried 
it out under the brilliant guise of a plebiscite. 


What characterizes the project of the mayor of 
Rome is the competition into which the munici- 
pality will enter with the established traction 
and electric light companies of Rome, From this 
competition, the mayor says, the public will de- 
rive the same benefit as from commercial com- 
petition. The proposal is one of unusual interest 
because of the natural objections that at once 
occur to such an argument, It is evident that in 
a rate war the municipal treasury might easily 
be called upon, with the result that benefits de- 
rived individually from low prices would be neu- 
tralized by collective outlays. 


But to this and other points the Romans simply 
answer that they mean to see for themselves. 
The experience of other cities is not conclusive 
in their eyes. The enterprise of the “third Rome” 
is the more notable since by the plebiscite it has 
become the undertaking of those who go by the 
ancient and proud name of the Roman people. 
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An Opportunity for Citizen-Alliance Investigation 


A state official, “to punish the cupidity of the 
cement trust,” has changed the plans for erecting 
armories in San Francisco and Los Angeles. It 
was originally intended to use reinforced con- 
crete—now brick and steel will be utilized in the 
work of construction, The Mount Diablo Cement 
Company has been notified that unless it con- 
tinues the delivery of 65,000 barrels of cement to 
the state of California at $1.50 a barrel, a bill of 
$14,000 now due will not be paid. 

It appears that the Sacramento official pur- 
chased cement at $1.50 through a San Jose jobber. 
The trust found it out, and shut down on the 
gentleman from the “garden city.” The Mount 
Diablo concern was afraid to cash an $8,000 check 
for fear the harbor commissioners would learn 
that the state official was getting the cement at 
a lower figure than the harbor authorities. The 
latter had a contract at $1.75 a barrel. Hence 
the mix up. It had previously been agreed that 
the harbor commissioners should get their cement 
as cheap as any other state department. 

All of which goes to show that, for double- 
crossing, the trust or combine is entitled to the 
medal. For the same article, there is here shown 
a variance of 25 cents a barrel. The state was 
charged the higher price—the individual the lower. 
Some people look upon the citizens in their col- 
lective capacity as “good game.” Other folk call 
the method of making money outlined in this 
“note” a pure and undefiled species of robbery. 

* * * 


The Census Clerical Force. 


Applicants must be between the age of 18 and 
50 years, except that persons honorably dis- 
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charged from the military or naval. service, by 
reason of disability resulting from wounds or 
sickness incurred in the line of duty, may be 
examined without regard to age, and except that 


-boys who have reached the age of 16 years and 


have not reached the age of 18 years, will be per- 
mitted to take the examination, and if they pass, 
will be eligible for appointment as messenger 
boys only. 

Application forms and further information may 
be obtained from the secretary of the Board of 
U. S. Civil Service Examiners in this city. 


As the Census Act provides for the apportion- 
ment of appointments among the states and ter- 
ritories in accordance with the law of apportion- 
ment, the commission calls attention to the fact 
that present indications are that these distant 
states will probably fail to receive their full share 
of the appointments, unless more residents of 
such states apply for the examination. 


It is expected that about three thousand ap- 
pointments will be made from the examination 
which is scheduled to be held on October 23, 
1909, in all the states and territories. These ap- 
pointments will be for terms of six months to 
two years, and will average about one year in 
length. The entrance salary will be $600 per 
annum, and promotion to at least $900 per an- 
num will be reasonably rapid for those who ren- 
der satisfactory service. 

etn ae 


Workers Win More Strikes Than Employers. 


According to a bulletin issued by the New York 
State Department of Labor, it is shown that in 
the conflict between employers and employees, 
the workers have won in the majority of cases, 
considering the total number of men involved. 
The report reads, in part, as follows: 


“The balance of success appears in favor of the 
workmen. Of the 62 disputes 18 resulted in com- 
plete victory for the employees and 15 others in 
partial success. It will be noted that those dis- 
putes in which the workmen were successful were 
those involving large numbers of workmen, 
whereas the employers were successful in those 
disputes in which a comparatively small number 
of workmen demanded changes. Thus in the 18 
disputes won by the workmen 13,419 employees 
were directly concerned, while in the 22 disputes 
won by the employers only 1,831 employees par- 
ticipated.” 

Commissioner John Williams says further: 
“Strikes and lockouts begun during April, May 
and June of this year much exceeded both in 
number and size those of the same period in 
1908, but were still much below the figures for 
1906 or 1907. Sixty-two new disputes, in which 
18,611 employees were directly concerned, were 
recorded for the second quarter of this year, as 
compared with but forty-eight disputes and 3,984 
direct participants last year. More than one-half 
of this year’s controversies arose over wage in- 
creases as the principal issue, in twenty-four of 
which the employees were wholly (14) or partially 
(10) successful. During the months of June, July 
and August, representatives of the Bureau of 
Mediation and Arbitration intervened in twenty- 
one disputes, as compared with sixteen in the 
same months of last year, and immediate settle- 
ments were affected in nine cases, as against 
four such settlements in 1908.” 


Speaking of unemployment, the report shows a 
decided decrease in the out of works. The bulle- 
tin gives the following as the reason for this 
lessening: 


“The period from January to June is normally 
one of decreasing idleness, aside from that due 
to strikes or lockouts, because in it falls the reg- 
ular spring revival of activity in certain trades, 
notably the building and inland marine transport 
trades, which are inevitably interrupted by winter 
weather conditions.” 
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UNIONISM AND PERSONAL LIBERTY. 
By J. W. Mullen. 

Many men who are prone to view labor organ- 
izations only on the side from which may be seen 
its objectionable features, and that objectionable 
features and flaws may be found in it, will not be 
denied by any sane unionist, though most of 
them can be justified as necessary expedients to 
meet present-day industrial conditions, complain 
that when a man joins a union he sacrifices a por- 
tion of his personal liberty by subscribing to a 
pledge to abide by the will of the majority. 

It is true, men joining labor unions do, for the 
benefit of the many, give up some of their in- 
dividual liberty, but so does a citizen of any 
government under the sun waive such personal 
rights as may be necessary in order that the vast 
multitude of citizens may enjoy, as a whole, bene- 
fits which otherwise would be unattainable, and 
there is no great complaint about it. Then why 
should there be condemnation of trades unionism 
for doing the very thing that every intelligent per- 
son must admit is absolutely essential to the pro- 
gress of the human race? The man who urges 
that point is advocating anarchy, though perhaps, 
unconsciously, for anarchy is the only condition 
under which the individual would not be called 
upon to sacrifice a portion of his personal liberty, 
and we are charitable enough to believe that the 
persons advancing such an argument against 
unionism are not of the opinion that the human 
race is prepared for anarchy. 

Governments are necessary in order to curb 
selfishness and greed, and protect the weak 
against the strong, and we are all willing to make 
such individual sacrifices as may be found neces- 
sary in order to accomplish these purposes. The 
trade unionist is in precisely the same position 
when he joins the union, and cannot be honestly 
criticised for so doing. 

Implanted deeply in the human breast is a love 
of justice and right. Even the most selfish of 
men desire to see the right prevail among other 
men. Because of this inborn love of justice we 
have been enabled to organize governments to 
which the citizen voluntarily surrenders a certain 
portion of his individual liberty in order that 
selfishness, as nearly as can be, may be uncrowned 
and justice enthroned. The trade unionist, being 
a consistent soul, does the same thing and for 
the same purpose. 

The unionist, in this respect, does all that other 
citizens do for the benefit of mankind, and then 
goes a step farther and does more. He is not 
content with merely being a soldier in the ranks 
and following the lead of others, but steps briskly 
to the fore and leads the way to greater achieve- 
ments and larger benefits, and because he is will- 
ing to make these sacrifices and do this work he 
is criticised, though the only claim his critics 
can make is that he injures himself by making 
the sacrifices, which is not true, when the benefits 
derived by all are compared with the slight per- 
sonal liberties yielded. 

Men who advance this as an argument against 
unionism are attempting to give to the ridiculous 
the appearance of logic, or else government is 
absurd and anarchy sane. 

The proportion of the world’s population which 
believes in anarchy is too insignificant to notice, 
so that there is consolation for the unionist in 
the thought that, if he is wrong, he has many, 
many bedfellows. 

“No man e’er found a happy life by chance, 

Nor yawned it into being with a wish.” 

The trade unionist doesn’t expect to, so he 
works and makes little sacrifices in the hope of 
finding it. 

—— a 

“The last hope of human liberty in this world 
rests on us. We ought, for so dear a state, to 
sacrifice every attachment, every enmity.”—Jef- 
ferson. 
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Labor Council—Alameda County 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
October 11, 1909. 

Meeting called to order at 8:20 p. m., President 
William Spooner presiding. Minutes of previous 
meeting read and approved. 

Communications—From Metal Trades Council, 
Cleveland, Ohio, referring to strike of all trades 
employed by Lowe Manufacturing Co., and re- 
questing publicity; filed and request granted. 
I'rom Cooks and Waiters, requesting that Forum 
cafe be placed on “we don’t patronize list”; or- 
dered referred to executive board. From Bakery 
Salesmen’s Union, No. 102, requesting that Golden 
Sheaf bakery of Berkeley be placed on “we don’t 
patronize list’; ordered referred to executive 
board. 

Bills—Business agent’s salary, $30; janitor, $8; 
Gas Co., $6.50; supplies, $1.15; scavenger, $1.50. 
Ordered paid. 

Reports of Unions—Beer Bottlers—Intercepted 
Bekin Van & Storage Co. from getting work, 
thought all unions should assist teamsters. 

Committees— Executive Board—Report on 
French and Peterson, ordered that same be laid 
over for one week. Final report of Joint Labor 
Day committee made, referred to trustees. Re- 
port of proceedings of tenth annual convention, 
State Federation of Labor, made by Delegate 
Thompson, was accepted. 

Installation of Officers of Council—Delegate 
John Forrest acted as installing officer of those 
elected for ensuing term, 

New Business—Expenses of Council for Labor 
Day parade was referred to board of trustees, to 
report at next meeting. Report of secretary- 
treasurer for period from March 10 to September 
27, 1909, read and ordered referred to trustees. 
Discussion of legality of Council levying fines 
against unions failing to parade on Labor Day 
was held and laid over for one week and execu- 
tive board instructed to bring in findings on same. 

Good of Council—Necessity of union men de- 
manding only union-labeled goods, and especially 
of creating a demand for the Bell collar was dis- 
cussed by delegates. Delegate Andrews stated 
that the conditions of the girls employed in fac- 
tory of Cluett and Peabody were deplorable. 
Delegate Sefton gave some figures of the earning 
capacity of the union-labor forces of Alameda 
county. 

Marcel Wille, organizer of Bakery and Con- 
fectioners’ International Union, addressed Coun- 
cil in regard to the French and Latin bakeries, 
stating that all bread made by them was unfair. 
He requested union men to refrain from pur- 
chasing or eating same. He added that union of 
bakery salesmen was making good progress, but 
that one man employed by Golden Sheaf bakery 
of Berkeley had been discharged, possibly for his 
activity in formation of union. 

Bro. D. H. Hopkins of Typographical Union, 
No. 36, was introduced and spoke on resolution 
introduced by him at convention of State Federa- 
tion, recommending to unions necessity of plac- 
ing fines against members who refuse to purchase 
union-labeled goods. 

President Spooner called attention of delegates 
to necessity of attending meetings of Council. 
He said that matters of moment to his organiza- 
tion would come up at future meetings, and he 
hoped to see all delegates in attendance. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer—Read and ac- 
cepted. 

Adjourned at 10:35 p. m. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

A. M. THOMPSON, Secretary. 
———_@&__—___ 

Galveston Typographical Union is preparing to 

celebrate its fiftieth birthday next year. 
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WOMEN AS WORKERS. 

The ratio of increase in the numbers of women 
employed outside the homes was 11 per cent more 
during the past 10 yeats than the increase of 
men “gainfully employed” in the United States. 
W. I. Thomas, in the “Atlantic,” says that whether 
we like it or not, the old order has already 
changed. Woman’s place is no more within four 
walls, where, as he sees it, man’s selfishness has 
so long imprisoned her. 

Mr. Thomas argues that woman needs the ex- 
tended activities of outside occupation just as 
much as man does. He sees that a stunting of 
development has come from the narrowing of her 
interests. He also sees that in excluding women 
from the occupations the race has shut out the 
chance of discovering geniuses among them, and 
in view of the fact that one genius does more 
for the world than many thousands of mediocre 
persons, the loss of woman’s genius has been a 
serious thing. Her ideas would unquestionably 
have forwarded the development of industries. 

Woman is also the civic housekeeper. Men 
neglect important elements of the conduct of a 
rity just as they neglect household matters. 
Woman is the one to have these in charge. 


—> 
ANTI-JAP NOTES. 
(Contributed by the Anti-Jap Laundry League.) 

The State Federation of Labor passed resolu- 
tions calling upon all affiliated unions to organize 
anti-Jap Leagues in their respective branches, 
along lines similar to those adopted by the Anti- 
Jap Laundry League with a view of eliminating 
“a class of competition that is detrimental to the 
interest of every white man and woman,” and 
requesting our senators and representatives to 
extend the exclusion act to include all Asiatics 
and Mongolian races. A copy of these resolutions 
will be mailed to each of our state senators and 
each representative in Congress. 

The Oakland City Council has adopted the ordi- 
nance now in force in San Francisco regulating 
the application for and granting of laundry per- 
mits. Under the former system a laundry permit 
was granted immediately upon application, and a 
laundry could be established in any part of the 
city regardless of the character of the neighbor- 
ing property. Now the property owners will be 
given an opportunity to regulate to some extent 
the character of the business adjoining them. 

The French branch of the Anti-Jap Laundry 
League will give a dance tomorrow (Saturday) 
evening, October 16th, for the benefit of their 
Organization. A large attendance is indicated by 
the sale of tickets. 


Home Phone ‘‘M"’ 1919 


Charles H. J. Truman 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 
1919 Mission St., San Francisco 


Between Fifteenth and Sixteenth 


Pacific Phone Market 109 


Sorensen Co. 


Reliable Jewelers 
and Opticians 
Eyes Examined FREE by Ex- 
pert Optician. 

Largest and finest assort- 
ment in Diamonds, Watches, 
Clocks, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Cut Glass, Opera Glasses, Um- 
brellas and Silver Novelties. 
James . Sorensen 715 Market St., next Call Bldg. 

rad sitik Seni 2593 Mission St., near 22d. 


14K, 18K, 22K All watch repairing war- 
WEDDING RINGS ranted for 2 years. 
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SOROSIS RANGES 


$1.00 Down 
$1.00 a Week 


The Best Range in San Francisco 
Mrs. Smith sends us Mrs. Brown, conclusive evidence 
of the perfect satisfaction given by Sorosis Ranges. 
Stoves and Ranges for every requirement from the 


smallest coal or gas ranges to the large combination 
gas and coal range. 


The newest, largest and best equipped Stove Depart- 
ment in San Francisco. 

NOTICE— 

It is necessary to bring in a copy of this ad to get 


the benefit of our special terms of $1.00 down and $1.00 
a week. 


Eastern Outfitting Co. 


A GOOD PLACE TO TRADE 
1017 MARKET ST.uuUST ABOVE 6TH 


NOW! ALL, TOGETHER 
UNION MEN 


Be steadfast to your cause—pull together and all your aims 


and desires can easily be accomplished. 


Now don’t forget that we have always been, and are still 


CHAMPIONS OF UNIONISM. 


All of our garments are made in our own sanitary shops by 
the most skilled and highest paid UNION mechanics, yet our 
prices are no higher than those of a non-union firm. 
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y | % THE IRISH TAILORS * 
ee) 74h Street below Market 


We are 
Pioneers 


Notes in Union Life 


Marcel Wille has reported to the Bakers’ In- 
ternational Union that an imitation label is in 
use in San Jose. The case is likely to be settled 
shortly. 

John Sandgren, official delegate from the Swed- 
ish strike organization at Stockholm, spoke in 
the Building Trades Auditorium last . Monday 
evening. He described the conditions existing 
in Sweden, and urged that union support be given 
those struggling for existence. Other speakers 
addressed the audience. 

Arthur J. Raymond died on October 8th. He 
was an earnest worker in the union cause, and 
for some time represented the pattern makers in 
the Labor Council. Mr. Raymond was only 
thirty-six years of age, and his untimely death is 
deeply mourned. 

The stage hands of the Grand and Pantages 
theatres in Sacramento quit work on October 3d, 
owing to a dispute with the management. 


Frederick Lindsay of the drug clerks was 
burned to death on October 5th in the’ fire that 
destroyed four apartment houses on Eddy street. 


T. J. Sullivan, president of the International 
Hotel, Restaurant and Bar Employees’ Union, 
arrived in San Francisco during the week. He 
was greeted by his craft colleagues, and is ex- 
pected to stay on the Pacific Coast some time. 


Two members of the Bakers’ Union died on 
October 4th—Charles Draude, a native of Ger- 
many, aged forty-eight years, and Wilhelm Jung 
(Young), also a native of Germany, aged forty- 
two years. 

Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 24, voted ad- 
versely on the international proposition to raise 
$100,000 to establish a tuberculosis sanitarium and 
home in the east. The unions are considering 
the question on the referendum principle. 


Many of the local unions have taken favorable 
action on the request of the central body to 
pay an amount each month for the purpose of 
organizing migratory labor. 


Henry F. Weise of the bartenders, a native of 
San Francisco, died in Tucson, Arizona, on Octo- 
ber 4th. He was thirty-one years of age. 


Tomorrow (Saturday) evening the post office 
clerks will give their second annual ball in 
Golden Gate Hall, 2135 Sutter street. The deco- 
rations will partake of the Portola spirit, Union- 
ists and their friends are invited. 

The bakers are considering the advisability of 
placing a label on union-made bread. If this is 
done, there will be no excuse for purchasing 
bread that comes from shops that work seven 
days and nights each week. 

The retail delivery drivers and clerks are anx- 
ious that residents of the Mission district should 
ask for the union button and card. 

A word for the “Labor Clarion” when you 
patronize its advertisers will be appreciated. It 
is a good habit. 

John I. Nolan of the molders returned from 
Cincinnati during the week. He reports an im- 
provement of trade conditions in the east, and 
is hopeful that the revival will soon reach the 
Pacific Coast. An insurance feature of the inter- 
national will be submitted to subordinate unions 
for their consideration. 

The garment workers report additions to their 
ranks at each meeting. Readers are asked to see 
that the label of this organization is attached to 
all garments procurable. 

The tailors will give a ball in Lyric Hall on 
the evening of November 25th, 

A $25 donation was made to the box makers 
by the cigar makers, at the latters’ last meeting. 

The bookbinders’ ball takes place tomorrow 


night, October 16th, in Puckett’s Cotillion Hall, 
149 Church street. 
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BARBERS’ STATE CONVENTION. 

At Oakland on September 29th there was 
formed the California State Federation of Jour- 
neymen Barbers. The following locals sent dele- 
gates: San Diego, Local 256; Los Angeles, Local 
295; Pasadena, Local 603; San Bernardino, Local 
253; Riverside, Local 171; Stockton, Local 
312; Oakland, Local 145; Point Richmond, Local 
585; Santa Barbara, Local 560; Sacramento, Lo- 
cal 112; Petaluma, Local 582; San Jose,’ Local 
252; Santa Rosa, Local 159; San Francisco, Local 
148. 

The meeting was called to order at 9 a. m. by 
W. A. Engle. O. P. Weisgerber was elected 
temporary secretary, Committeeg were appointed 
to transact the business. The afternoon ses- 
sion was taken up by adopting the committees’ 
resolutions and electing officers. The following 
were elected: President, W. A. Engle, Los An- 
geles; secretary-treasurer, O. P. Weisgerber, San 
Francisco; first vice-president, Ben Litzenstein, 
Oakland; second vice-president, W. E. Turner, 
Sacramento; third vice-president, Frank Rose, 
Stockton; fourth vice-president, F. Duwall, San- 
ta Rosa; fifth vice-president, G. Machadow, Point 
Richmond. 

——@ 


The North American Hospital Association has 
taken the entire fifth floor of the Mechanics Sav- 
ings Bank building at 948 Market street. Twenty- 
one offices will be at the disposal of the numerous 
patrons of the association, and every branch of 
medical science, including dentistry, is provided 
for in the new quarters. The careful attention 
given to members, when sick or injured, has re- 
sulted in the unpredecented growth of this in- 
stitution of San Francisco life. pee 
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Like most minister’s families, they were not ex- 
tensively blessed with this world’s goods. She, 
however, was the youngest of ten children until 
her father explained to her of the baby sister 
who had come in the night. “Well,” she said after 
due thought, “I s’pose it’s all right, papa, but 
there’s many a thing we needed worse.” 

> 
NOTICE TO UNIONS. 

Please take note when engaging halls for so- 
cials and balls that the Labor Temple and the 
Building Trades Temple are the only halls em- 
ploying members of Janitors’ Union, No. 
10,367. +r 

———_ @___—_— 

During these Portola days there is excellent 
opportunity for remembering our common duty. 
Call for union-label goods. Help the weak unions 
by asking for craft card or button. 


Gaining in popularity every day 
because it deserves it 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Rye or Bourbon 


Mutuality of Interest 


A modern public utility company is different from . 
the police, the fire, the health and other municipal 
departments only in name, particular kind of service 
performed and legal ineorporation. It is engaged in 
providing necessities which affect nearly all the 
people. It is no more interested in collecting its 
bills than the city government is interested in col- 
lecting taxes. Work and service must be paid for, 
whether the method be through taxation or any 
other. 

The gas company is worthy of its hire just as 
much as the man who works for his income with 
muscle or brain. Both utility managers and the 
people are beginning to realize that there is only 
one sure way of GETTING a square deal, and that 
is by GIVING a square deal, 

As a public servant, working for hire, a utility 
company has certain well-defined duties to the pub- 
lic. Unless it exerts every reasonable effort to ful- 
fill these duties it loses the right to employment 
and whatever privileges an efficient organization 
might expect to receive. 

On the other hand the public has obligations to a 
utility company which labors to the best of its 
power to give adequate and reliable service at reas- 
onable prices; to keep in advance of present de- 
mands ‘in order that future needs may not suffer; 
to maintain itself in sound financial condition in 
order to secure the large amounts of capital neces- 
sary for improvements and extensions, and to se- 
cure this capital on the most favorable terms; to 
obtain the best engineering and technical skill in 
the conduct of the enterprise, and to increase the 
business done in order that the total compensation 
received may enable substantial reductions in the 
individual costs paid by consumers. 

The first of these obligations is to recognize the 
fact that your interests are our interests and vice 
versa, and the second that you deal with us on a 
business basis and in a friendly spirit. 


Do we ask too much?. 


San Francisco Gas and Electric Company 


Copyright. 1909. 


The Boss 


Tailor is 


Boss The Tailor 


$25.00 Boss Suits are the Boss 


Boss The Tailor 


1120 Market Street Opposite 7th 


Brooklyn Hotel 


365-373 First St., San Francisco 
Board and Room, $1.00 per day; $6.00 to $8.00 per 


week. Rooms_only, 50c; Family Rooms, $1.00. 
Choice Single Rooms, $2.00 per week up. Board 
and Room, two meals per day, including three on 
Sunday, $5.00 per week up. Single meals, 25c. 

Free Bus Chas. Montgomery 


UNION MEMBERS, BE CONSISTENT! 


Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 


you insist. 


If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 


Convict, Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


UNION Shoe Trade. 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 


Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


No. 


246 SUMMER STREET 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held October 8, 1909. 

Meeting called to order at 8:10 p. m., by Vice- 
President Schilling. Delegate Decker appointed 
vice-president for the evening. Bro. Kelly acting 
as secretary in the absence of Secretary Gallagher. 
Minutes of the previous meeting approved as 
printed. 

Credentials—Garment Cutters—John F. Kean, 
vice J. D. Adelstein. Leather Workers—Walter 
G. Waheler, vice J. A: Peterson. Mailers—J. E. 
Petit, vice F. Barbrack. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From the Internation- 
al Association of Machinists, No. 68, enclosing 
regular weekly donation to box makers, also 
check for $10 for Swedish strikers. From Laun- 
dry Workers, No. 26, Machinists, No. 68, Bay and 
River Steamboatmen, and Pie Bakers, pledging 
monthly donations toward the organizing of mi- 
gratory labor. From the Board of Supervisors, 
relative to granting permission to Labor Council 
to hold industrial exhibition. Moved that the 
same be acknowledged and a vote of thanks ten- 
dered the Board of Supervisors; carried. Re- 
ferred to Executive Committee—From Laundry 
Workers, No. 26, request for a boycott on the 
Hayes Park Laundry. 

A communication was received from Delegate 
Jos. Francol, tendering his resignation as member 
of label committee and as delegate. Moved that 
same be accepted; carried. A communication 
from Mr. W. McDevitt requesting Council to 
send a speaker to the meeting to be held for the 
purpose of raising funds for the strikers in Swe- 
den. Moved that the request be complied with, 
and Delegate Furuseth was selected as the repre- 
sentative of this Council. A communication was 
received from the Merchants’ Association, thank- 
ing the Council for its co-operation. From the 
American Federation of Labor, stating that all 
communications bearing on electrical workers’ 
matter will be in the possession of the secretary 
at Toronto. 

Reports of Unions—Laundry Workers—Report- 
ed that they had purchased 2000 tickets for Labor 
Carnival; will also contribute $10 monthly for six 
months toward organizing migratory labor. Cem- 
etery Workers—Reported discrimination against 
their members in Holy Cross cemetery, instructed 
to bring attention of executive committee to same 
on Monday evening. Horse Shoers—Reported 
that the trouble with Mr. Gallagher, proprietor of 
Woodlawn Stables, had heen adjusted. Stablemen 
—Reported that the Acme grocery stores, located 
at 25th and Mission, 18th and Castro, 24th and 
Castro, were stabling their horses in unfair 
stables; also that conditions in Mission district 
were not favorable to stablemen. Hackmen— 
Business dull. Retail Delivery Drivers—Reported 
Mission district in bad shape; also can do nothing 
with Acme grocery stores. Musicians—Reported 
regular weekly donations to box makers; also 
agree to pay the same per capita toward the or- 
ganization of migratory labor; also’ that in all 
probability a non-union band will play at Golden 
Gate Commandery Hall next Sunday evening. 
Post Office Clerks—Reported that the eight-hour 
day had been taken up in their recent convention. 
Grocery Clerks—Reported that the Acme ‘stores 
were very unfair. Bakers—Will hold a special 
meeting Sunday for the purpose of considering 
the proposition of issuing their label, in order to 
distinguish fair bread. Machinists—Will hold a 
ball on Saturday evening, October 9th, and all 
delegates invited to attend. : 

Executive Committee—The committee reported 
that in the matter of the Horse Shoers’ Union it 
was moved to lay over for two weeks in order 
that they may have time to act on the application 
of the man working in the stable; concurred in. 
Your committee recommends that the wage scale 
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and agreement of the Cooks Helpers’ Union be 
endorsed, subject to the approval of the Joint 
Council of Hotel and Restaurant Employees; 
concurred in. 

Report of Label Committee—Reported progress 
on the moving picture label show at Carnival. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Special Committee—The special committee on 
jurisdiction between the Stationary Firemen and 
Stationary Engineers’ Unions reported.that they 
had met and agreed as follows: It is hereby 
agreed that pending a decision or final adjustment 
of the jurisdiction controversy between the sta- 
tionary firemen and stationary engineers, that 
should any dispute over jurisdiction arise, the 
matter shall be settled in the following manner: 
The business agents of the firemen and engineers 
and one representative of the San Francisco La- 
bor Council, and one representative of the Build- 
ing Trades Council, shall take up the disputed 
case and decide as to whom the work belongs. 
Failing to reach an agreement among themselves 
a fifth arbiter shall be called in, and by the decis- 
ion of said committee, both unions shall be bound. 

Carnival Committee—Reported progress. Del- 
egates Michelson and McCabe reported that the 
committee is not doing its duty as it should. 
Moved that the Council request Musicians’ Union 
to permit members of said union to volunteer their 
services for complimentary eencert Monday ev- 
ening, October 18, 1909, at 7:30 p. m.; carried. 

Bro. Spooner, president of the Alameda Central 
Labor Council, was granted the privilege of the 
floor and promised the support of the Alameda 
Council toward making the Carnival a success. 
His remarks were received with applause. 

Delegates Lomasney made a short report rela- 
tive to the convention of the State Federation of 
Labor. 

Unfinished Business—Nominations for delegate 
to the A. F. of L.; Delegate Kelly’s nomination 
was seconded by Delegates Gildea and Lomasney; 
there being no further nominations it was moved 
to close nominations; carried. 

Receipts—Waitresses, $10; Janitors, $4; Rig- 
gers, $4; Molders, $10; Laundry Workers, $20; 
Laundry Workers, for migratory !abor, $10; 
Steam Fitters, $12; Boot and Shoe Workers, $6; 
Cooks’ Helpers, $12; Pattern Makers, $6; Team- 
sters, $20; Leather Workers, $4;-Tobacco Work- 
ers, $2; Pavers, $2; Coopers, $6. Total, $128. 

Expenses—Secretary, $30; postage, $5; “Post,” 
30 cents; “Bulletin,” 25 cents; Press Clipping Bu- 
reau, $5; E. H. Lomasney, services as delegate to 
the State Federation of Labor, $30.50; M. E. 
Decker, services as delegate to State Federation 
of Labor, $30.50. Total, $121.55, 


Adjourned at 9:35 p. m. 


P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 
Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN A. KELLY, Secretary pro tem. 
Ee 


CARPENTERS LEAD IN GROWTH. 

According to the statistics recently made public 
by the United States Department of Commerce 
and Labor, the Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners has had the greatest increase in member- 
ship of all labor organizations during the past 
three years, and during the same period the Inter- 
national Typographical Union has secured the 
greatest reduction in the hours of labor. The Ma- 
chinists’ Union has had the greatest number of 
strikes and has, the statistics show, won a larger 
percentage of contests than any other national 
union. 

-—____-_- @_-____--__ 

“You must let the baby have one cow’s milk to 
drink every day,” said the doctor. “Very well, if 
you say so, doctor,” said the perplexed young 


mother; “but I really don’t see how he’s going 
to hold it all.” 


Magnificent Program at the Orpheum. 

Great preparations are being made for the 
celebration of Portola week at the Orpheum. 
George Bloomquest will present the laughable 
farce “Nerve.” Eugene and William Howard 
will appear with their diverting skit, “The Mes- 
senger Boy and the Thespian.” Martinettie and 
Sylvester, “The boys with the chairs,” will intro- 
duce their novel acrobatic act, “An Attempt at 
Suicide.” Ballerini’s Canine Tumblers, a mar- 
velous troupe of trained dogs, will be a feature. 
Next week will be the last of The Tuscany Trou- 
badours. The Six Glinserettis and Carlin and 
Clark. It will also be the farewell of the talented 
young actress, Valerie Bergere, who will present 
“Billie’s First Love.” 


Miss Rose Sherman, a Radcliffe graduate of 
1904, is the new librarian for that college. 


Hansen & Elrick 


Furnishers and Hatters 
NOW AT 


353 MONTGOMERY ST. 


1105 FILLMORE ST. 


WHY NOT GET 


QUALITY 


when it costs no more? 


Athy 


ay 


Wallenstein & Frost 


824 Market Street, Opp. 4th 


- Union Made 
Suits 


HAND TAILORED 


| $15 to $25 


Patronize 


Home Industry 


and wear 


Union Hats 
LUNDSTROM HATS 


ARE MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 
BY UNION MEN. 


Four Stores: 


1178 Market Street 
64 Market Street 
605 Kearny Street 
2640 Mission St. 
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For Women in Union and Home 


The girls of the Boston public schools are to 
have an opportunity of taking part in outdoor 
sports on the same terms as their brothers. Out- 
door games and gymnastics will be made part of 
the curriculum just as soon as playgrounds for 
girls can be fitted up. 

The Duchess of Fife, better known as the prin- 
cess royal, who is a daughter of King Edward, 
has started an earnest campaign for high-neck 
dresses. The duchess has been appearing in court 
and at the opera in gowns unusually high, and her 
example is being followed by many women in 
London, including Americans. 

The National Red Cross has met with such suc- 
cess in the last two years in teaching first aid to 
the injured to the employees of large corporations 
that it has determined to undertake the work on 
a much larger scale. It will begin with the United 
States steel corporation and will instruct more 
than 20,000 employees of that concern. 

Mrs. Emmons Crocker of Oak Bluffs, Mass., 
state vice-president of the Women’s River and 
Harbor Congress, was the only woman speaker 
at the National Irrigation Congress at Spokane. 
She had the chief place on the program one 
morning, when more than 2000 delegates from 
all over the world were present. She represented 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

There is only one official woman jailer in the 
world. Her name is Jenny Porchet, and she lives 
in Switzerland. She is governor and warder of 
the prison of Aigle in the Rhone Valley. It 
came about in this way. Thirty years ago Mme. 
Porchet married the chief warder of the prison, 
and soon proved to be a helpmeet indeed, for, 
being a strongly-built woman and with proper 
notions of discipline, she made as good a jailer 
as her husband, and more than once did his work 
when he was ill or away. So when he died the 
authorities asked her to take his place permanent- 
ly and she accepted. All the year round the Aigle 
prison contains from twelve to twenty male 
prisoners, sentenced to terms of imprisonment 
ranging from three months to three years, and 
although the woman jailer had no assistants, she 
has never had any trouble with the prisoners, 
except, indeed, on one occasion many years ago, 
when a burly ruffian attacked her. Mme. Porchet 
taught him a lesson in good behavior that con- 
fined him in the hospital for several weeks. 
Strict disciplinarian though she is, the woman 
jailer has the kindliest of hearts, and takes great 
interest in her “guests,” as she calls them. Many 
a prisoner has been set on the straight path again 
by her wise and kindly advice. 

Simmons College, Boston, is said to be the only 
place in the country where women can be trained 
to plan and manage lunch rooms. The demand 
for such training is reported to have more than 
trebled during the last two years, as more and 
more cities and school boards are realizing the 
necessity of providing working girls and boys 
and school children with healthful midday meals. 

Vice-Consul William Washington Brunswick, 
of Chemnitz, reports that women are now allowed 
admission to full matriculation in all German 
universities except that at Rostock. The total 
number of women entered in all universities for 
the summer half-year just closed was 1,432, as 
compared with 1,108 for the winter half-year of 
1908. The various courses or branches of science 
studied during the half-year just closed, were as 
follows: Philosophy, philology and history, 699; 
medicine, 371; mathematics and natural science, 
245; finance, 42; dentistry, 44; jurisprudence, 23; 
evangelical theology, 4; pharmacy, 4. The num- 
ber of women enrolled as “listeners”—students 
not working for degrees—is 1,152, so that 2,582 
women are at present taking courses in German 
universities, 


FAVORS EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 

The New York State Federation of Labor, in 
last month’s convention, adopted the following 
resolution: 

Whereas, there are upward of six millions of 
women in the United States engaged in gainful 
occupations; and, 

Whereas the American Federation of Labor at 
its annual convention formally declares its belief 
in woman suffrage each successive year; and 

Whereas, the State Federation of Labor in 
twenty states have taken similar action; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Federation of Labor of the 
state of New York, in convention assembled at 
Troy on this 23d day of September, 1909, hereby 
expresses its approval of such action and declares 
its belief in woman suffrage as a necessary step 
toward the better protection of the industrial in- 
terests, not of women wage workers only, but of 
men as well. 


—____& 


WISE WORDS OF GREELEY. 

I cannot forget that the laboring class, so- 
called, must, like any other, stand up for its own 
rights, or.be content to see them trampled under- 
foot; and that the strength given it by organiza- 
tion, stperinduced upon numbers, is its only 
effectual defense against the. else unchecked 
tyranny of capital, eager for profit and reckless 
of other’s rights. The power developed by com- 
bination may be abused, like any other power; 
but labor is helpless and a prey without it.— 
Horace Greeley. 

ee 


Barber: “You need a hair cut badly, sir.” 
Shavee: “Well, go ahead. I don’t know any one 
who can do it worse than you.” 

—_—__—_ &--— -—_—_ 


GOOD HALLS TO RENT. 

In the Labor Temple, at 316 Fourteenth street, 
near Mission, there are some excellent halls to 
rent. Full information may be obtained on the 
premises. ai 


JOINT ACCOUNTS 


This bank will open accounts in the name of 
two individuals, for instance, man and wife, 
either of whom may deposit money for, or 
draw against the account. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY 


(The German Bank.) 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 


Francisco. 

526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Guaranteed Capital ............ - -$1,200,000 00 
Capital actually paid up in cash - -$1,000,000 00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds. $1,504,498 68 
Deposits June 30, 1909 ......... $36,793,234 04 


NOCHE) (BR OEM <a i5:6 006 ojos ac6 deve 6c eh $39,435,681 38 

Remittances may be made by Draft, Post Office, 
or Wells Fargo & Co's. Money Orders, or coin by 
Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m., 
except Saturdays to 12 o'clock noon, and Satur- 
day evenings from 7 o’clock p. m. to 8 o’clock 
Pp. m., for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President, 
Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assistant 
Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, George 
Tourny; Assistant Secretary, A. H. Muller; Good- 
fellow & Eells, General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, J. 
W. Van Bergen, F. Tillman, Jr.; E. T. Kruse and 
W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
21st and 22nd Streets, for receipt and payment of 
Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Clement 
Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues; for receipt 
and payment of Deposits only. W. C. Heyer, Man- 
ager. 


EE that the Barten- 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color: Oct., 
White on Orange. 


LOW RATES 


TO 


Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 


Exposition 


FOR ROUND TRIP TICKETS From 


San Francisco 
Sacramento . 
Lathrop 
Stockton . 


Santa Rosa 
Calistoga . 


Greatly reduced rates from other points 
in California. Tickets sold daily May 25 
to Sept. 30, and cover two months’ 
trip going and coming via the famous 


Shasta Router theSouthern Pacific 


Stopovers going and coming. 


Many other routes at slightly 
higher rates for you to select from. 


Write or call on our 


nearest agent for full details of service, etc., or address 


FLOOD BUILDING, for information 
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ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 
A TRADES BEL|COUNCIL 9 


LIST OF UNION OFFICES, 
*Linotype Machines. 
tMonotype Machines. 
tSimplex Machines. 


Davis, H. L. Co., 251 Kearny. 
Dettner Press, 451 Bush. 
Dickinson & Faist, 1442 O’Farrell. 
*Donaldson & Moir, 330 Jackson. 


= 
to 


2) Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 
16) Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 
87) Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 
52) American Printing Co., 88 First. 
79) Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California. 
1 ) Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 
11) Associated Printing and Supply Co., 711 San- 
some. 
172) Automatic Printing Co., 422 Sacramento. 
48) Baldwin & McMahon, 166 Valencia. 
85) Banister & Oster, 320 McAllister. 
7) *Barry, Jas. H. Co., 1122-1124 Mission. 
16) Bartow, J._S., 88 First. 
82) Baumann Printing Co., 120 Church. 
73) *Belcher & Phillips, 509-511 Howard. 
6 ) Benson, Charles W., 1134 Tennessee. 
14) Ben Franklin Press, 184 Erie. 
39) Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian) 643 
Stevenson. 

89) Boehme & Mecready, 513% Octavia. 
99) *Bolte & Braden, 50 Main. 
96) Borgel & Downie, 718 Mission. 
04) Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 
66) Brower-Morse Co., 136 Fern Ave. 
93) Brown & Power, 327 California. 
3 ) *Brunt, Walter N. Co., 860 Mission, 
4 ) Buckley & Curtin, 38 Mint Ave. 
76) California Press, 50 Main. 
11) *Call, The, Third and Market. 
71) Canessa Printing Co., 635 Montgomery. 
90) Carlisle, A. & Co., 251-253 Bush. 
39) Collins, C. J., 3858 Twenty-second. 
97) Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 
06) Cottle Printing Co., 2589 Mission. 
41) Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East. 
42) *+Crocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 
25) *Daily News, Ninth near Folsom. 

) 

) 

) 

) 
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) Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 

) Elite Printing Co., 897 Valencia. 

) Eureka Press, Inc., 718 Mission. 

; Foster & Ten Boesch, 340 Howard. 
) 

) 
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Francis-Valentine Co., 285 Thirteenth. 
Frank Printing Co., 1353 Post. 
*Franklin Linotype Co., 509 Sansome. 
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Gabriel-Meyerfield Co., 
mento. 

*German Demokrat, 51 Third. - 

Gille Co., 2257 Mission. 

*Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 

Golden Gate Printing Co., 63 McAllister. 


) Battery and Sacra- 
) 
) 
) Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
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Goldwin Printing Co., 1757 Mission. 

Gregory, E. L., 245 Drumm. 

Griffith, E. B., 581 Valencia. 

Guedet Printing Co., 966 Market. 

*Halle R. H., 68 Fremont. 

Hanak Hargens Co., 562 Fulton. 

Hancock Bros., 227 Bush. 

jHanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 

*Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

Hughes, E. C. Co., 147-151 Minna. 

*International Printing Co., 330 Jackson. 

Jalumstein Printing Co., 514 Turk. 

Janssen Printing Co., 533 Mission. 

Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 

Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth, 

Lafontaine, J. R., 243 Minna. 

Lanson & Lauray, 1216 Stockton. 

Latham & Swallow, 510 Clay. 

*La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 

*Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 

Lynch, James T., 28-30 Van Ness Avenue. 

Mackey, E. L. & Co., 788 Mission. 

Marnell & Co., 77 Fourth. 

*Marshall Press, 809 Mission. 

Majestic Press, 315 Hayes. 

Mitchell, John J., 52 Second. 

*Monahan, John, 311 Battery: 

Morris, H. C., Commercial and Front. 

McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

MeNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

MeNicoll, John R., 532 Commercial. 

*Murdock Press, The, 68 Fremont. ° 

*Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

*Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

*Neubarth, J. J., Fifteenth and Mission. 

Nevin, C. W., 154 Fifth St. 

O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Organized Labor, 1122 Mission. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 

*Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. ‘ 

**Phillips & Van Orden, 509-511 Howard. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome, 

Primo Press, 67 First. 

Progress Printing Co., 1604 Devisadero. 

Rapid Printing Co., 340 Sansome. 

Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Avenue. 

*Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

*Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Samuel, Wm., 16 Larkin. 

Sanders Printing Co., 443 Pine. 

base Francisco Newspaper Union, 818 Mis- 
sion. 

tSan_ Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 

San Rafael Tocsin, San Rafael, Cal. 

Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 

*Shanley Co., The., 147-151 Minna. 

) *Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Sansome. 

) South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 

) Springer & Co., 1039 Market. 

) *Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 

} Standard Printing Co., 324 Clay. 
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Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 

Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 

*;Sunset Publishing House, Battery and Com- 
mercial, 

Telegraph Press, 66 Turk. 
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*Town Talk, 88 First. 

Travers, Chas. S. Co., 130 geet A 

Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
United Presbyterian Press, 1074 Guerrero. 
Upton Bros. Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 
Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 
*Van Cott, W. S., 88 First. 

Wale Printing Co., 888 Market. 

Western Press, Inc., 3211 Sixteenth. 
Williams, Jos., 1215 Turk. 

*Williams Printing Co., 406 Sutter. 
Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 


BOOKBINDERS, 
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( 2) Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 

(116) Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

(128) Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. 

(104) Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

(93) Brown & Power Co., 327 California, 
(142) Crocker Co., H. S., 280-240 Brannan, 
(56) Gilmartin Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 
(19) Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia, 

(47) Hughes, E. C., 147-151 Minna. 

(100) Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 67 First. 

(108) Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 
(132) McIntyre, Jno, B., 1165 Howard. 

(131) Malloye, Frank & Co., 251-253 Bush. 
(115) Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

(105) Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

(110) Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

(154) Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 
(47) Slater, J. A., 725 Folsom. 

(28) Stanley-Taylor Co, 554 Bryant. 

(132) Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 
(163) Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
(171) Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 
(85) Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 
(133) Webster, Fred, Ecker and Stevenson. 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 


Bingley, L. B., 1076 Howard. 

Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 140 Second. 

California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 

Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 

Commercial Photo & Engraving Co., 509 San- 
some. 

Phoenix Photo-Hngraving Co., 655 Market. 

San Jose Engraving Co., 32 Lightston, San 
Jose. 

Sierra Engraving Co., Commercial and Front. 

Sunset Publishing House, Battery and Com- 
mercial, . 

Sutter Engraving Co., 420 J, Sacramento. 

Tribune Publishing Co., 8th and Franklin, 
Oakland. 

Western Process Eng. Co., 76 Second. 

Yosemite Engraving Co., 1918 Center, Berk- 
eley. 

ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Hoffschneider Bros., 138 Second. 
Sunset Publishing House, Commercial and Battery. 


MAILERS. 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 860 Mission. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it 
at home. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekin Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Clark’s Bakery, 439 Van Ness Avenue. 

Crescent Feather Co., Nineteenth and Harrison. 

Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 

Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore. 

Moraghan Oyster Company, 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Sutro Baths. 

United Cigar Stores. 

a 
WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the Central Labor Coun- 
cil of Alameda County. Members of labor unions 
and sympathisers are requested to cut this list 
out and post it at home: 

All 10-cent Barber Shops. 

American Fuel Co. 

Barber Shop, 471 8th street. i 

Becker Markets, 908 Washington and 519 13th 
streets. 

Bekin Van and Storage Company. 

Douglas Shoes. 

Eagle Box Factory. 

Holstrom, horseshoer, 1320 San Pablo avenue. 

Marshall, Steel & Co., tailors, Berkeley. 

Pike Woolen Mills, tailors. 

Renacker, tailor, 418 San Pablo avenue. 
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Try one of our $20.00 or $25.00 suits to order. 

You'll pay $30.00 or $35.00 elsewhere. Union la- 
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bel. Neuhaus & Co., tailors, 506 Market St. *** 


. quarters for the organization. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

There will be a special meeting of the union 
next Sunday afternoon, October 17th, at 2 o’clock. 
in the Labor Temple, 316 Fourteenth street. In- 
ternational President James M. Lynch will be 
the guest of honor. He arrived from Los An- 
geles last Thursday, and is expected to leave 
San Francisco on Sunday evening. In addition 
to greeting Mr. Lynch, the meeting will consider 
a proposition favoring more commodious head- 
A communication 
from the Labor Council, fostered by the label 
committee of that body, asking co-operation in 
making a success of the industrial exhibits at the 
Labor Carnival next week, will be considered, 

Members of the Mailers’ Union, and of the 
Typographical Unions in the bay cities, have been 
cordially invited to attend the special session next 
Sunday. 

It is a little early at this writing to describe the 
entertainment features provided for President 
Lynch’s visit. A Dutch treat at Heidelberg Inn, 
a trip up Mount Tamalpais, and a theatre party 
at the Orpheum, are among the items on the bill 
of fare. 

E. J. Lawrence, the linotype operator who has 
been on the sick list for some time, has decided 
to follow the business of raising chickens. He 
has taken out an honorable withdrawal card. 

Several of No. 21’s delegates to the San Rafael 
convention of the State Federation of Labor 
visited San Quentin last week. John J. Curry is 
head of the prison laundry department, and he 
greeted the callers cordially. There was no 
trouble when it came time to leave, although 
Frank Bonnington’s toupee was much admired. 

John R. O'Donnell, news editor of the New 
York “Herald,” and former president of “Big 
Six,” died suddenly of heart disease on October 
5th. New York Typographical Union became 
prominent under his administration, Mr. O’Don- 
nell studied law at Columbia, and was admitted 
to the bar, but never practiced. 

Last week the $6,000,000 Northcliffe paper and 
pulp wood manufacturing establishment was for- 
mally opened at Grand Falls, Newfoundland. 
Lord Northcliffe, owner of the London “Times” 
and a string of other newspapers, was in San 
Francisco recently, en route to his Newfoundland 
holdings. Thousands of men have been hired 
to produce the paper for the properties of the 
“Times” owner. It is said that the trust was 
responsible for his determination to go into this 
business. ; 

The Oakland “Tribune” is authority for the 
statement that the new Democratic paper will 
be launched in this city some time next January. 
Eight pages are promised in the morning daily, 
at a figure of one cent each, or $3.50 a year. 
Senator Caminetti of Amador is energetically 
working for the success of the venture, and Ar- 
thur Dunn, well known in local newspaper circles, 
is said to be engaged as editor, There have been 
so many reports concerning the Democratic daily, 
that it might be well not to take this last story 
too literally. 

Officers of Canton, Ohio, union, signed up the 
Roller Printing Co. of that city last week, making 
Canton virtually a hundred per cent union town. 
The Roller Co, held membership in the United 
Typothetae, and thus the “teapot” received an- 
other dent. 

The Beaumont, Texas, Typographical Union 
signed a new contract with its employers recently, 
giving the day men an increase of $2 per week 
and the night men an increase of $3 per week. 

The Salt Lake correspondent in the “Typo- 
graphical Journal” intimates that a San Francisco 


_ writer was wide of the mark when he said that 


the cities desiring the 1910 I. T. U. session would 
not be competitors for 1911. Well, Salt Lake is 
a very fine city, and printer delegates should 
make it a point to see its beauties—while on their 
way to San Francisco. 


DIRECTORY 
OF UNIONS 


LABOR CLARION 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
Pp. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on first Wednesday at 8 p. m. Label Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters on second and fourth 
Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Committee 


meets at call of chairman. Headquarters phone, 
Market 2853. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway, between Kearny 
and Montgomery. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia, 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 343 Van Ness 
Ave. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
2d Wednesdays, 225 Third. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 1213 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Haars., 51 Steuart. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2d Friday, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
2a and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Boat Builders—2d and 4th Fridays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission, 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 410—J. Toohey, 618 Precita Ave. 

Bookbinders, No. 3i—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet ist and 3d 
Thursdays, 24th and Howard. 

Bootblacks—1st and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—lst and 3d Tuesdays, 
177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Broom Makers—3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 
14th: 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters 314 14th. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet ist 
and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 133 Gough; meet 

2d and 4th Wednesdays. 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 590 Eddy. e 

Coopers (Machine)—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 395 
Franklin. 

Electrical Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 46 
Steuart. 

Electrical Workers, No. 633—Meet Tuesdays, 395 
Franklin. 

Garment Cutters—Twin Peaks Hall, 1st and 34 
Wednesdays. 

Garment Workers, No, 131—Headquarters 316 14th; 
meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 
14th. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays; Labor 

. Temple, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays; office, 
343 Van Ness Ave, 

Hackmen—Meet 1st and 8d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1178 Market. os -& 

Horseshoers—2d and 4th Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 124 
Fulton. 

Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 8d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—ist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Machine Hands—2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th, 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
J. Raymond Hooper, Secy., 842 Fulton. 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, 228 Oak; meet 
Wednesdays. 


ee eet 4th Mondays at Labor Temple, 316 


Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays; 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquar- 
ters, Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Projecting Machine Operators, No. 
162—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—V. L. Kline, Secy., 
392 Oak. 

Paste Makers—Iist and 3d Sundays, 441 Broadway. 

Pattern Makers—Meet Alternate Saturdays, Roesch 
Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Friday, Kendrick’s 
Hall, 450 Valencia. 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet 1st Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
—Headquarters, 56 Mission; meet Wednesdays, 
Marine Engineers’ Hall, 54 Steuart. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—2d Wednesdays, La- 
7 Pian Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 397 

essie. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Busi- 
ness Agent, 397 Jessie. 

Rammermen—ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 807 Folsom. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Fridays, 8 p. m. 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Riggers’ Protective Union—Meet ist Mondays, 10 
Howard. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Mondays, 44 East. 

Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Stable Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
-807 Folsom near 4th. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—ist and 3d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquart’rs, 316 14th. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3d Monday, 
91 Steuart. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 316 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Tanners—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 


Teamsters—Headquarters, 536 Bryant; meet Thurs- 


ay. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet ist and 34 Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tapecce Workers—Miss Mae Kerrigan, 290 Fre- 
mont. 

Typographical, No. 21—-Headquarters, Rooms 122, 
123, 124, Investors’ Building, Fourth and Market. 
L. Michelson, Secy., meet last Sunday, 316 14th. 

Undertakers’ Assistants—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
days, 431 Duboce Ave, 

Upholsterers—Tuesday, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 Pp. m., at 
headquarters, 590 Eddy. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Gough. 

Weent men ath Monday, Labor Temple, 316 


——— 


FAIR DAIRIES. 


The Milkers’ Union, No. 8861, announces that the 
following dairies are conforming to the regulations 
of the union respecting hours and wages and also 
use the label of the Milkers’ Union. 


American Dairy, Louis Kahn, 515 Charter Oak St. 
Central Milk Company, 21st and Folsom. 
Charles Dias, Wayland and Hamilton streets. 
M. Johnson, 1278 Hampshire street. 
Fairmount Dairy, Hyland and Mission Streets, 
John Brannen. 

J. A. Christen & Sons, 1427 Valencia street. 
Mt. Hamilton Dairy, Frank Marty, 901 Silver Ave. 
Mrs. T. Emhoff, Portland Dairy, 325 Hanover. 
New Boss Dairy, Jos. Kensel, Six Mile House. 
Nick Hansen, California Dairy, 617 Amazon Ave. 
People’s Dairy, Martin Johnson, San Bruno road. 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ office, 68 Haight 
street. 

At the weekly meeting of the board of directors 
held on October #2th, President Harry Menke 
presiding. Messrs. J. Borron, -F. L. Cooper, G. 
Dondero, R. Lopes and W. Wetzel, were ad- 
mitted to membership by initiation, and Miss R. 
Ledgette of Local No. 240, Rockford. H. T. 
Espinosa and F. Witherell of Local No. 47, Los 
Angeles, H. E. Houston of Local No. 10, Chicago. 
S. B. Bennett of Local No. 104, Salt Lake City, 
and P. Lunde of Local No. 278, South Bend, were 
admitted on transfer. Mr. T. F. Bliss of Local 
No. 153, San Jose, was admitted to full member- 
ship in the M, M. P. U. The application for 
membership of C. Cochrane was laid over one 
week. 

The following-named members have been re- 
instated to membership in good standing: G. E. 
Jefferys, W. A. Keyt, W. H. Mathewson, Mrs. C. 
McGown-Noonan, Mrs. B. Myers, F. A. Peebles, 
H. Overbeck, Sr., F. H. Oestreich, W. J. Quinn, 
W. H. Ramsay, Jr., W. A. Sabin, J. J. Silva. Mr. 
G. M. Edwards of Local No. 10, Chicago, and 
C. A. Sager of Local No. 340, Freeport, have re- 
signed through withdrawal of transfer cards. 

The attention of members engaged to play for 
political meetings is hereby directed to that clause 
of the price list preamble reading “No band for 
any marching engagement shall consist of less 
than twelve men.” Report has been made that 
members who have been engaged to play at 
meetings during the present campaign, have 
played for marching in disregard of the above 
rule, perhaps inadvertently, on account of their 
failure to apply a very important requirement of 
the union to the immediate employment. 


Throughout previous years, members that have | 
unintentionally or otherwise committed such vio- | 
lations, have been disciplined by the board of | 


directors, and both as a matter of duty as well 


as of consistency, similar action will be taken in 


other cases of the kind. It is the general sense 
of the executive board that the plea usually of- 
fered, of ignorance of the law, or of thoughtless- 
ness, is not entitled to much weight. It is ex- 
pected that the membership of Local No. 6 can 
at least be required to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with such requirements of the estab- 
lished price list. 

At the board meeting, held October 12th, a 
letter was received from Secretary Gallagher, on 
behalf of the San Francisco Labor Council, ask- 
ing that permission be granted members of Local 
No. 6 to volunteer their professional services at 
a complimentary concert in aid of the Labor 
Carnival and Exhibition, which commences this 
week at Central Park, Market street, near Eighth. 
It is a matter of pleasure to state that the request 
was unanimously granted, and the board of di- 
rectors has pledged itself to do all possible to 
make the occasion successful. Any member that 
plays band engagements—as the concert will be 
a band concert, and not an orchestral concert— 
and who is at liberty to participate, is respect- 
fully and earnestly urged to assist in the con- 
cert, which will take place on Monday evening, 
October 18, 1909. Members that are willing to 
volunteer their service on the above evening, 
are requested to report at Eighth and Market 
streets, next Monday evening, at 7:30 p. m. sharp, 
with low pitch instruments, and if possible, in 
the regulation union uniform. It is not likely that 
any other notice will be sent members than this, 
so particular notice is drawn to the fact that this 
voluntary service is asked for by the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council; that it is to be rendered in 
furtherance of the welfare of organized labor of 
this city and the legitimate ends of trade union- 


| ism, and finally, such service by members ‘of the 


M. M. P. U. will reflect lasting credit on our 
organization. 

On account of the general employment of 
members in the parade of Tuesday morning, Oc- 


tober 19th, the usual board meeting of that day 


The Union 
Shoe Store 


Oil 
Viscol- 
ized 
Soles 


THIS IS THE UNION SHOE STORE 


.-B. HATSCHINSHI... 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE Co. 


“The Greatest Shoe House in the West” 
825 MARKET ST., near 4th—opposite stockton st. 
A SHOE FOR WET WEATHER 
“ALASKA SEAL” 


THE IDEAL FOOT COVERING FOR OUT-DOOR WEAR 


ee $ 50 UNION 
a STAMPED 
KEEP YOUR FEET DRY 
A Pair of These Will Save Doctor Bills 


The Store 
of Values 


Water-Proof—We are Sole Agents- 


— = = 


We are the only Shoe Firm going to Exhibit at the 
Labor Carnival and Industrial Fair— Visit our Booth. 


_—_ Fair continues from October 16th to 24th at Cen- 2 
Everyone | tral Park, 8th and Market Streets. : : : : : : | est Prices 


IT’S A GOOD 
PLAN 


to buy goods where you are sure of 
getting real value for every dollar 
that you spend. 


IT PAYS 


to trade where the merchandise is 
right in quality, the assortment large 
enough for good selection, and where 
they guarantee absolute satisfaction 
or refund your money. 


CLOTHING 
FOR WORK 
OR DRESS 


OVERALLS = 


for 


Ghe Painter 
Ghe Carpenter 
Ghe Plasterer 
GAe Engineer 


JUMPERS, BLOUSES, BELTS, SUS- 
PENDERS, WORK SHIRTS 
AND MECHANICS SPECIALTIES 


Clarion| 


867-869 Market St. 


Opposite Powell 


will be held a day earlier instead, on Monday, 
October 18th, at 11 a. m. 

Traveling members of the A. F. of M. are re- 
ported in the jurisdiction as follows: Wm. Brede 
of Local No. 310, New York City, and musical 
director Corinne Musical Company, at the Valen- 
cia Theatre, week ending October 9th, F. P. Paret 
of Local No, 310, and musical director Kolb and 
Dill Co., at Princess Theatre, week of October 
4-10; Noble McDonald of Local No. 171, Spring- 
field, Mass., and musical director “Fifty Miles 
from Boston” Co., at the Garrick Theatre, week 
ending October 9th. 

Sam Oppenheimer is a vigorous contestant in 
a local motor-car voting contest. He is naturally 
desirous of showing his friends in the organiza- 
tion how gracefully he can manipulate an auto- 
mobile, and therefore will be glad to receive the 
aid of members. Send all votes to his address, 
No. 203a Bartlett street, this city. 

ao 
THEY NEEDED IT. 

the first meetings of the newly- 
the United States, Johnny 
Jones happened to be present, accompanied by 
his father. From his place in the gallery Johnny 
observed an old man rise before the opening of 
the session. Pointing him out to Johnny, his 
father explained that that was the chaplain. 

“Oh,” said the boy,:“he prays for the Senate, 
doesn’t he?” 

“Well, no,” replied the father, “not exactly. He 
gets up, has a good look at the Senate, and after 
that, he turns round and prays for the country.” 


At one of 
elected Senators of 


